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SOJOURNER TRUTH. 


oe has lived, for many years, | fluted with wrinkles. Without education, 

in Battle Creek, Michigan, a very | and removed from the advantages of so- 
old colored woman, an ex-slave. She is | cial life, she is, nevertheless, a thinker 
very tall and bony, has high cheek-bones, | and a reasoner. In conversation and in 
thick lips, crisp hair, and a forehead ! public speech—for she has éven been on 
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the platform—she often kindled into en- 
thusiasm, and at such times she would tear 
the sophistry of the enemies of her race 
into shreds, or convert it into a whip of 
torture for their backs. On the street 
corners, in the shops of trade, and in pub- 
lic assemblies, her indignant eloquence 
has scattered her opponents as the needle- 
gun scattered the Zulus. Many of her 
keen and witty remarks have passed into 
proverbs, and there are “mean whites ” 
in the town of Battle Creek who will not 
outlive the scars her speech has left up- 
on their history. She has been a local 
queen over the blacks of the city, and her 
will their law. When able to go about, she 
has been a welcome guest at the firesides 
of the best citizens of the place. Her un- 
questioned piety, her lion-like courage, 
her devoted patriotism, command the es- 
teem of the best educated and the most 
refined people of the city and neighbor- 
hood. Soon after the late war broke out, 
she went to Washington to assist in car- 
ing for the contrabands who made the 
Capital the Jerusalem to which they fled 
from their broken chains and indignant 
masters. In the Aélantic of April, 1863, 
Mrs. Stowe gave a graphic history of this 
remarkable woman, and to that sketch 
we are indebted for some of the facts 
which follow. 

Sojourner Truth (for that is the name 
of this colored heroine) is known far 
and near, as an abolition agitator and lect- 
urer. She frequently started on her self- 
appointed agency, making radical raids 
here and there, astonishing her auditors 
with her rude eloquence. She had a 
“silent, subtle” power of personal pres- 
ence, and when her tall, thin form towered 
before an audience, even those who “ hated 
a nigger,” felt the force of her intellect- 
ual and spiritual power. Meeting Mrs. 
Stowe at her house in Andover, the 
following conversation passed between 
them : 

“So this is you?” said Sojourner. 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, honey, the Lord bless ye! I 
jess thought I'd like to come and have a 
look at ye. You’s heerd o’ me, I reckon?” 





“Yes, I think I have. 
lecturing, do you not?” 

“Yes, honey, that’s what I do. The 
Lord has made me a sign unto this na- 
tion, an’ I go around, a testifying, an’ 
shewing on ’em their sins agin’ my peo- 
ple.” 

The fat, jolly, wooly-headed little 
grandson, who accompanied her at the 
time of her visit at Mrs. Stowe’s, distin- 
guished himself as a brave and noble sol- 
dier at Fort Wagner and elsewhere dur- 
ing the war. 

Among the visitors at Mrs. Stowe’s 
house at the time of her call, were Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, Professor Allen, and 
others. She volunteered to give them a 
history of her life. She stated that she 
was born in Ulster County, N. Y., when 
slavery existed in the Empire State, and 
over one hundred years ago. She fell in- 
to cruel hands; her master and mis- 
tress were frequently the subjects of her 
prayers. At one time she offered the fol- 
lowing characteristic prayer: “O God, I 
been a askin’ ye an’ askin’ ye, an’ askin’ 
ye, for all this long time, to make my 
massa and missus better, an’ you don’t do 
it, an’ what can be the reason? Why, 
maybe ye can’t. Well, I shouldn’t won- 
der if ye couldn’t. Well, now I tell ye, 
I'll make a bargain with you. Ef you'll 
help me to get away from my massa and 
mistress, I’ll agree to be good ; but ef you 
don’t help me, I really don’t think I can 
be. Now says I, I want to git away, but 
the trouble is jess here; ef I try to get 
away in the night, I can’t see; ef I get 
away in the day, they’ll see me, and be 
after me. 

“Then the Lord said to me, ‘Git up 
two or three hours before daylight an’ 
start off.” 

She was pleased with the suggestion 
and started off, and finally found shelter 
in the house of a Quaker. Never having 
slept in a bed, she surprised her hospita- 
ble friends by camping under the bed up- 
on the floor, instead of getting in be- 
tween snow-white sheets. She remained at 
the Quaker’s a long time, but beyond her 
promise to be good, in her own words: 


You go about 
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“Pretty well don't need no help, and I 
gi'n up prayin’.” 

While she was there, the slaves in New 
York were set free, and her old master 
called on her at the Quaker’s, and in- 
vited her to return to her old home. She 
concluded to accept the invitation, and 
was on her way to the wagon, when, in 
her own words, “I met God, and says I, 
*O God, I didn’t know you was so great.’ 
An’ L turned right ’round an’ come into 
the house, and set down in my room; for 
*twas God all ’round me. I could feel it 
burnin’, burnin’, burnin’, all ‘round me, 
an’ going through me, an’ I saw I was so 
wicked, it seemed as ef I would burn up. 
O, I sed, O, somebody; somebody stand 
between God and me! for it burns me.’ 
Then, honey, when I sed so, I felt as it was 
somethin’ like an amberall (umbrella) 
that came between me an’ the light, an’ 
I felt it was somebody—somebody, that 
stood between me an’ God, an’ it felt 
‘cool like a shade, and says I, ‘Who is 
this that stands between me and God? 
Is it old Cato?’ (acolored preacher). But 
then I seemed to see Cato in the light, 
an’ he was all polluted an’ vile like me, 
an’ I sed, ‘Is it old Sally?’ an’ then I saw 
her, an’ she seemed jess so. An’ then 
says I, ‘Who isthis ?’ An’ then, honey, for 
a while it was like the sun shinin’ in a 
pail of water when it moves up and down, 
for I begun to feel it was somebody who 
loved me, an’ I tried to know him.” She 
finally became so happy she exclaimed, 
“Lord; Lord, I can love evex de white 
Solks.” 

When she reached her old home, 
she found that her mistress had given 
her son away to a daughter living in Ala- 
bama, and she said: 

“ Missus, have you been and gone and 
sent my son away down to Alabama?” 

“Yes, I have,” said she; “ he’s gone to 
live with your young Missus.” 

“O, Missus,” said I, “ how could you do 
it?” 

“Pooh,” says she; “what a fuss you 
make about a little nigger. Got more of 
“em now than you know what to do with.” 

“I tell you,” said Sojourner, “I 





stretched up; I felt as tall as the world” 
(she is nearly six feet): “‘ Missus,’ said 
I, ‘I'll have my son back ag’in’. She 
larfed, and said: ‘You will, you nigger! 
How are you going to do it? You haint 
got no money?’ 

“*No, Missus; but God has, an’ you'll 
see He'll help me;’ an’ I turned around 
and went out.” 

She was very angry, and prayed that 
vengeance might fall upon her mistress. 
She said in her prayer: “O Lord, ef I was 
rich as you be, an’ you was as poor as I 
be, I’d help you, you know I would; an’ 
oh! do help me.” She talked with the 
people, and was advised to bring her case 
before the Grand Jury; and meeting the 
“grandest-lockin’ man” that came out 
of the Court House, she asked him: “ Are 
you a Grand Jury?” 

This man was instrumental in restoring 
her son. About the time her boy came 
home, news came that the young Missus 
had been murdered by her drunken hus- 
band, and the sad tidings had such an 
effect upon the mother of the murdered 
woman, that she was prostrated with sick- 
ness, and soon afterward died in the arms 
ofher old servant. Sojourner shall tell the 
story herself: “ Well, you see, honey, I 
tole you how I prayed the Lord to render 
unto herdouble. Well, it came true; for 
I was up at ole Missus’ house not long 
after, an’ I heerd ’em readin’ a letter to 
her, how her daughter’s husband had 
murdered her; how he’d thrown her 
down an’ stamped the life out of her 
when he was in liquor, an’ my old Missus, 
she give a screech, an’ fell flat on the 
floor. ‘O Lord,I din’t mean all that, you 
took me up too quick.’ Well, I went in and 
tended that poor ole critter all night. 
She was out of her mind, a cryin’ and 
callin’ for her daughter, an’ I held her 
poor ole head on my arm, an’ watched 
for her as ef she had been my babby. An’ 
I watched by her and took care on her all 
through her sickness, after that, an’ she 
died in my arms, poor thing.” 

At a public meeting in the city of Roch- 
ester, a young preacher became alarmed 
at an anti-slavery meeting, because there 
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was a thunder-storm, and he expressed his 
fears that the judgment of God might fall 
upon the audience because of the agita- 
tion of the slavery question. Sojourner 
arose like a dusky spirit in the audience, 
and extinguished the light of the timid 
little man with the remark, “‘ Why, bless 
yer poor little soul, I dare say the Lord 
never heerd tell of ye, don’t be skeered.” 

At a mass meeting in old Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, Frederick Douglass had given a 
gloomy picture of the prospects of the 
negro race in America, when Sojourner 
convulsed and thrilled the entire audi- 
ence with the remark, “ Frederick, do you 
think God is dead?” At temperance 
meetings, Sunday-school conventions, 
and anti-slavery gatherings, she was often 
conspicuous and noticeable for her ear- 
nestness and originality, which often cul- 
minated in true eloquence. 

Battle Creek had a brassy lawyer, who 
was noisy and unscrupulous in his oppo- 
sition to the unfortunate and downtrod- 
den blacks, and never lost an opportunity 
to kick with his great foot, the under dog 
in the fight. His sympathies were with 
the rebellion, but he left the South be- 
cause he lacked the courage characteris- 
tic of the true Southerner, and came like 
a craven to his home in Michigan, where 
he insulted Union soldiers and others 
who favored the Union cause. He was 
the subject of the severe criticism of So- 
journer Truth, and the following verses, 
by George W. Bungay, well express the 
sentiment of the little public who have 
heard of 


LAWYER BROWN. 


O lawyer Brown went to de Souf, 
Whar he fout battles wid his mouf, 
But when de guns of Grant he heerd, 
He run’d away, for he was skeered. 


He came back to the Norf again, 
Dey put upon his wrist de chain,* 
And den dey knew he couldn't fight, 
He trimbled so, and turned so white. 


So Justice, he said, let him go, 
He knows but little, we all know; 
To punish critters such as he, 

To animals is crueltee. 


* Reference is made to the arrest and handcuffing of 
the man at the time of his return from the South, the 
citizens thinking he was a spy. 





And eber sence that ’ventful day, 
Dey let the shyster hab his way ; 

So on de streets all day in town, 
Chawing his cud, is “ lawyer Brown.” 


Squire Quibble one day took him in— 
In partnership wid law and sin— 
And all de folks larf in de town, 
*Cause Squire Quibble took in Brown. 

Sojourner Truth is a name the old 
heroine selected for herself; she was a 
sojourner in the land, and she intended 
to proclaim the truth. She is the mother 
of five children, all of whom, we think, 
are living. The son who was restored to- 
her from Alabama, has been a seaman 
most of his life; his name is Peter Van 
Wagner, and is supposed to be living in 
Canada. She is said to be one hundred 
and four years old, and lives with daugh- 
ters who are married, one at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, the others in Rochester, N. Y. 
She was never taught to read and write, 
but has managed to pick up a good deal 
of Biblical knowledge. 

Dr. Lyman Beecher was once intro- 
duced to her as a famous preacher. So- 
journer stretched herself to her full 
height, and exclaimed, “ Why, you dear 
lamb, de Lord bless ye. So you preech. 
Why, I’se a kind o’ preacher myself.” 

“Do you preach from the Bible?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

“Law, no, I’ge can’t read a word. I 
allys preech from jess one text, and that 
text is ‘When I found Jesus.’” 

She seems even in her great age to 
have as much executive force as half a 
dozen ordinary women have. Last spring 
the townspeople of Battle Creek cele- 
brated Sojourner’s one hundred and 
fourth birthday, making it an occasion 
of great enjoyment to the worthy woman, 
and of much interest to themselves. 

OCCASION seems to be the father of 
most that is good in us. As you have 
seen the awkward fingers and clumsy 
tools of a prisoner cut and fashion the 
most delicate pieces of carved work, or 
cut through walls of masonry, and saw 
iron bars and fetters ; tis misfortune that 
awakens ingenuity or endurance in minds. 
where these qualities had never come into 
activity, but for their harsh experiences. 
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NOTES ON THE PHYSIOLOGICAL PATHOLOGY OF THE BRAIN (Continued). 


‘fo long known and accepted plan and 
arrangement of the nervous system 
in man and in mammals, as well as its ac- 
knowledged varieties and functional en- 
dowments, are sought now to be shroud- 
ed by experiments of a character at once 
so startling and damaging, that one is 
driven to claim the privilege of question- 
ing the views advocated so persistently 
by Drs. Hughlings-Jackson and Ferrier. 
In fact, the mere presence of primary 
“ motor centers” in and about the convo- 
luted surface of the brain would of ne- 
cessity disarrange all our accepted ideas 
of the anatomy and physiology of the 
cerebro-spinal system, as such are handed 
down to us; and which ideas bear the 
impress of a form of truth not to be 
shaken by a series of vivisections on the 
lower animals—vivisections at once un- 
necessary and cruel. To insist on “ mo- 
tor centers” forming parts of the “ hemi- 
spherical ganglion,” is to give a denial to 
the teachings of our most accomplished 
investigators: teachings which are to the 
effect that the conscience in man and 
many animals—or what is the same thing, 
though more practically rendered, the 
intellectual powers and the higher emo- 
tions or affections of our nature—are lo- 
cated in the brain proper—that is to say, 
in the anterior and superior cerebral 
lobes; whilst the sentient or mere animal 
endowments are the outcome of the cer- 
ebellum medulla oblongata and the parts 
adjacent; and what is more, that these 
higher and lower planes of nervous mat- 
ter are united from above downward by 
the peduncles of the cerebrum, and from 
below upward by the inferior peduncles 
of the cerebellum. No one can doubt the 
perfect adjustment of those several parts 
of the cerebro-spinal organism, and their 
several yet mutually dependent uses in 
the animal economy—in other words, 
their functional entirety or completeness. 
The attempt to enrich the superior or 
convoluted brain surface, already so well 
provided with an especial force of its 
own, at the expense of the base of the 





encephalon and the medulla, etc., to the 
integrity of which we owe the excito- 
motory phenomena, must and will come 
to grief. The position here insisted on 
is of the first importance ; and such being 
the case, I will venture to quote here the 
words of the late Dr. J. Hughes Bennett, 
as found in the article “ Physiology” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. He writes 
thus: 

“ By cerebrum or brain proper ought to 
be understood that part of the encepha- 
lon constituting the cerebral lobes, situ- 
ated above and outside the corpus callo- 
sum; by the spinal cord, all those parts 
situated below this great commissure, 
consisting of the corpora striata, optic 
thalami, corpora quadrigemina, cerebel- 
lum, pons varolii, medulla oblongata, and 
medulla spinalis.” In this way, he adds, 
“we have a cranial and a vertebral por- 
tion of the spinal cord..... In the cer- 
ebrum, or brain proper, the ganglionic or 
corpuscular structure is external to the 
fibrous or tubular. It presents on the 
surface numerous anfractuosities, where- 
by a large quantity of matter is capable 
of being contained in a small space ; this 
crumpled-up sheet of gray substance has 
been appropriately called the hemispher- 
ical ganglion (Solly). Inthe cranial por- 
tion of the spinal cord, the gray matter 
exists in masses, constituting a chain of 
ganglia at the bases of the encephalon, 
more or less connected with each other, 
and with the white matter of the brain 
proper above, and the vertebral portion 
of the cord below. In this last part of 
the nervous system the gray matter is 
internal to the white, and assumes the 
form of the letter X, having two poste- 
rior and two anterior cornua—an arrange- 
ment which allows the latter to be dis- 
tributed in the form of nerve tubes to all 
parts of the frame. Further, the brain 
proper furnishes the conditions necessary 
for the manifestation of the intellectual 
faculties properly so called, of the emo- 
tions and passions of volition, and is es- 
sential to sensation. That the evolution 
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of the power especially connected with 
mind is dependent on the hemispherical 
ganglion, is rendered probable by the fol- 
lowing facts: (1) In the animal kingdom 
generally, a correspondence is observed 
between the quantity of gray matter, 
depth of convolutions, and the sagacity 
of the animal. (2) At birth the gray mat- 
ter of the cerebrum is very defective; so 
much so indeed that the convolutions 
are, as it were, in the first stage of their for- 
mation, being only marked out by super- 
ficial fissures almost confined to the sur- 
face of the brain. As the cineritious sub- 
stance increases, the intelligence becomes 
developed. (3) The results of experi- 
ments by Flourens, Rolando, Hitzig, and 
others, have shown that, on slicing away 
the brain, the animal becomes more dull 
and stupid in proportion to the quantity 
of cortical substance removed. (4) Clin- 
ical observation points out, that in those 
cases in which disease has been afterward 
found to commence at the circumference 
of the brain and proceed toward the cen- 
ter, the mental faculties are affected jirst ; 
whereas in those diseases which com- 
mence at the central parts of the organ, 
and proceed toward the circumference, 
they are affected /as¢, The white tubular 
matter of the brain proper serves, by 
means of the diverging fibers, to conduct 
the influences originating in the hemi- 
spherical ganglion to the nerves of the 
head and trunk,” including of course the 
extremities of both man and beast. “The 
spinal cord, both in its cranial and verte- 
bral portions, furnishes the conditions 
necessary for combined movements ; and 
that the nervous power necessary for this 
purpose depends upon the gray matter, 
is rendered probable by the following 
facts: (1) Its universal connection with 
all motor nerves. (2) Its increased quan- 
tity in those portions of the spinal cord 
from whence issue large nervous trunks. 
(3) Its collection in masses at the origin 


’ of such nerves in the lower animals as 


furnish peculiar organs requiring a large 
portion of nervous power, as in the trig- 
lia volitans, the torpedo silurus, etc. The 
white matter of the cord acts as a con- 





ductor, in the same manner that it does 
in the brain proper, and there can be no 
doubt that the influence arising from im- 
pressions is carried, not only along the 
fibers, formerly noticed, which connect 
the brain and two portions of the spinal 
cord together, but along those more re- 
cently discovered, which decussate or 
anastomose in the cord itself (Brown- 
Séquard), and are connected with the 
ganglionic cells of the gray matter.” 

We see, then, that according to» Ben- 
nett, the cortex of the brain proper must 
be held to be the starting-point of not 
only those powers or faculties called in- 
tellectual, but also of those essentially 
moral in their operation, that is to say, 
of our affections or feelings or emotions 
and passions. But of these we learn 
nothing from Ferrier, so far as his teach- 
ings have yet reached us. The hard and 
thoroughly practical labors, the ever- 
famous discoveries of Gall, indicated as 
these are in the words of Bennett, just 
quoted, can not, must not, be so shelved, 
so ignored, as some among us would have 
them. However, Bennett was but one of 
the many who in a time gone by gave 
good and earnest support to the first 
principles or groundwork of the phreno- 
logical school. .To come down to this 
present time, we find Dr. Maudsley help- 
ing on the good cause of a sound psy- 
chology, and lending his aid to uproot or 
to get rid of the wild fancies and vain 
imaginings of the metaphysicians or im- 
materialists ; and whilst doing this much 
we find him also putting a drag, and a 
sound one too, on “the teachings of Dr. 
Ferrier himself.” But I will quote here 
Dr. Maudsley’s own words, so pregnant 
as such are with the author’s especial 
force and eloquence: 

“It is most necessary to be on our 
guard against the danger of misapplying 
ideas derived from internal observation 
of the functions of mind-centers to the in- 
terpretation of the functions of lower- 
nerve centers, and so of misinterpreting 
them. Assuredly we have sad experience. 
enough to warn us against involving the 
latter in the metaphysical haze which 
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still hangs over the functions of the su- 
preme centers.” 

Again: “Those modern inquirers who 
have pushed farthest their physical re- 
searches into mental functions and bodily 
organs, have notoriously been at great 
pains to discriminate between the nerv- 
ous centers which minister to sensation 
and those which minister to reflection, 
and have done much to elucidate the 
physical and functional connections be- 
tween them. They have never been 
guilty of calling all knowledge a knowl- 
edge only of sensations, for they recog- 
nize how vague, barren, and unmeaning 
are the terms of the old language of philo- 
sophical strife where an attempt is made 
to apply them with precision to the phe- 
nomena revealed by exact scientific ob- 
servation. The sensorial centers with 
which the senses are in direct connection 
are quite distinct from, and subordinate 
to, the nervous centers of ideation and 
reflection— the supreme hemispherical 
ganglia. It is in these, which are far 
more developed in man than in any other 
animal, and more developed in the higher 
than in the lower races of men, that sen- 
sation is transformed into knowledge, and 
that reflective consciousness has its seat.” 

The late Sir H. Holland—although, like 
Dr. Maudsley, uninformed, or, it may be, 
prejudiced against a really practical psy- 
chology (Phrenology)—confessed himself 
assured of the plural functions of the 
gray matter of the cerebral convolutions, 
whilst he failed to accept the evidence of 
Gall and his followers in regard to the 
location of the several primary qualities, 
intellectual and emotional, of the mind. 
The best among the metaphysicians— 
those very peculiar philosophers who will 
ignore matter and will give to airy noth- 
ing an habitation and a name withal— 
are without doubt growing into a knowl- 
edge of Gall’s discoveries, and making 
what use they can of the principles and 
facts taught and proclaimed by him. That 
this is the case I would refer, as an ex- 
ample, to the “Study of Character,” in- 
cluding “An Estimate of Phrenology,” 
by Professor Bain. 





Mr. Herbert Spencer, too, one of the 
most’ profound thinkers of the day, re- 
marks: “ No physiologist who calmly con- 
siders the question in connection with 
the general truths of this science, can 
long resist the conviction that different 
parts of the cerebrum subserve different 
kinds of mental action, Localization of 
function is the law of all organization 
whatever; separateness of duty is univer- 
sally accompanied with separateness of 
structure; and it would be marvelous 
were an exception to exist in the cerebral 
hemispheres. Let it be granted that the 
cerebral hemispheres are the seat of the 
higher psychical activities; let it be 
granted that among those higher psy- 
chical activities there are distinctions of 
kind, which, though not definite, are yet 
practically recognizable; and it can not 
be denied, without going in direct oppo- 
sition to established physiological princi- 
ples, that these more or less distinct kinds 
of psychical activity must be carried on 
in more or less distinct parts of the cere- 
bral hemispheres. To question this is 
not only to ignore the truths of physiol- 
ogy as a whole, but especially those of 
the physiology of the nervous system.” 
Mr. Spencer further adds: “ Either there 
is some arrangement, some organization, 
in the cerebrum, or there is none. If 
there is no organization, the cerebrum is 
a chaotic mass of fibers incapable of per- 
forming any orderly action. If there is 
some organization, it must consist in that 
same physiological division of labor in 
which all organization consists; and 
there is no division of labor, physiologi- 
cal or other, of which we have any ex- 
ample, or can form any conception, but 
what involves the concentration of spe- 
cial kinds of activity in special places.” 

Let me ask, Does Dr. Ferrier, or those 
who think with him, hope or expect to 
prove that physiologists of the mold of 
Gilbert Blane and Marshall Hall wrote 
or taught in vain, and that. their experi- 
ments were failures? It has been dem- 
onstrated by many, and especially by 
those just named, that the inherent irri- 
tability of the muscular and nervous tis- 
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sues (z.¢., the contractile movements) or 
the excito-motory phenomena in man 
and animals “are strictly connected with 
the integrity of the spinal cord,” and that 
all such “irritability” or such “ phenom- 
ena” may exist separately from, and in- 
dependently of, any cerebral or mental 
acts. This being the case it must be 
seen, and plainly seen, by all who desire 
the truth, that the effects of the vivisec- 
tions practiced by Dr. Ferrier are due 
only to the certain diffusion of the elec- 
tric current employed by him throughout 
the cerebral mass of the cat, dog, or 
monkey operated on, and the consequent 
excitation of the basic ganglia, z.¢., the 
lower planes of gray matter; such gan- 
glia being the dond fide “ motor centers.” 
On these the stimulus employed is ex- 
hausted, and hence the movements of 
whatever kind. 

The foregoing extracts from the writ- 
ings of the late Dr. J. Hughes Bennett, 
Dr. Maudsley, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
together with the references or allusions 
made to the teachings and opinions of 
the late Sir H. Holland, Blane, and Hall, 
may be said to supply a basis, firm and 
lasting—“ a point of departure” to or for 
those who would rise to the high level of 
a sound and enduring psychology, or in 
one word, Phrenology. Those medical 
men taking an interest in this “localiza- 
tion” question, should read Dr. Dodds’ 
“ Historical and Critical Analysis in Re- 
spect to the Localization of the Functions 
of the Brain,” to be found in successive 
numbers of the Yournal of Anatomy and 
Physiology. On the authority, then, of 
Dr. Dodds, Dupuy, and even Hitzig, at- 
tach a high degree of importance to the 
very certain diffusion of the electric cur- 
rent employed, from the cortex to the 
base of the brain, and parts adjacent ; and 
which “plainly enough throws discredit 
on the idea of the position of ‘ motor cen- 
ters’ in the cortex itself, to the exclusion 
of the basic ganglia so termed.” Hitzig, 
we learn, is disposed to credit the blood- 
vessels rather than the white, the con- 
ducting tissue of the cerebrum, with this 
diffusion of the current; but whatever 





the source of such diffusion, the same 
must of necessity prejudice the results of 
the experiments performed. Dr. Dodds 
writes: “ There can be no doubt that dif- 
fusion of the currents forms a possible 
explanation of some of the phenomena 
of brain electrization, and further that 
the danger of this must be directly as the 
tension of the electricity used.” By these 
words I understand him to mean that the 
danger or probability of such diffusion 
must be in proportion to the persistence 
and strength of the stimulation ; and that 
such is really the case is shown by the in- 
vestigations of Drs. Carville and Duret, 
who affirm, according to Dr. Dodds, 
“that by progressively increasing the 
strength of the stimulation, we may ob- 
tain very different results ; the electrodes 
remaining all the time at the same point.” 
Now it is pleaded or claimed by Dr. Fer- 
rier, that in his latter experiments the 
objection taken to the diffusion of the 
electric stimulus applied to the motor 
centers (as he calls such) of the cerebrum 
is duly and completely, as I understand 
him, silenced and got rid of by “the use of 
the induced, in preference to the contin- 
uous current for the purpose of excita- 
tion.” But I fail to recognize this posi- 
tion ; given the employment of the “ stim- 
ulation,” the mere form of it can signify 
but little. It may be there are those 
among us who, sufficiently enamored with 
these new views of the physiology and 
pathology of the brain in man and the 
higher vertebrates, will accept Dr. Fer- 
rier’s views so far as the “ induced” and 
“continuous” currents are concerned ; 
but what can his supporters advance cal- 
culated to cover the crushing fact pro- 
claimed by Dupuy, viz, “In one experi- 
ment the nerves at the base of the brain 
were divided to prevent the transmission 
of nerve excitation, and yet they could 
still be excited by electrical stimulation 
of the cortex” ? 
(To be Continued.) 





A MAN of true nobility of character 
may be homely in feature, but never re- 
ulsive ; when once known his physique is 
orgotten. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER III.—Continued. 
THE ETHMOID AND SPHENOID BONES IN THE QUADRUMANA. 


HERE remain two bones more which 


known as ethmoidal cellules, which are 


must be studied tocomplete ourcon- | so broad and so developed in man, do 
cise descriptions of the bony envelope | not exist at all in the ape. We notice 





Fig. 144.--Erumoiw Fig. 145.—VER- 
or Apr. OvuTER TICAL BLADE 
SURFA E. or ETHMoIp. 


of the brain, viz.: the ethmoid and the | 


sphenoid. The first of these bones has 
very little relation to the encephalic mass, 
and so offers only a secondary interest to 
the student of cerebral 
anatomy. Its develop- 
ment appears to have 
connection with func- 
tions of the nerves dis- 
tributed aroundthemem. 
brane which lines this 
bone. The sphenoid, as 
we shall see later, lies in 
contact, by its upper sur- 
face, with several parts 
of the encephalon, and Fi: *48-—Et#mo 
or Are. INNER 
on this account deserves = surrace. 
the attention of phren- 
ologists, especially as the cerebral’ parts, 
to which it corresponds, have been very 
little considered by those who have oc- 
cupied themselves with the physiology 
of the brain. 

On comparing the 
ethmoid of the ape 
with that of man, we 
find a marked differ- 
ence in form (Figs. 144 
and 54). The whole 
cellular mass, occupy- 
Fig. 150.—Erumow or 19g the margin of the 

Car. Inner Surrace. apophysis, cr7sta gall, 














Fig. 146.—Etrumoriw Fig. 147.—VERT.cAL 
or Ape. OUTER Brave or EtnH- 
Surrace, OUTLINE. MOID. OUTLINE. 


only on each side of the osseous plate a 
little depression, forming, as in man, the 
lower anterior region of the orbits, 7, 7. 
At the center there is a perpendicular 
blade articulating with 
the lower edge of the ver- 
tical plate,and sustaining, 
as in man, an extremely 
small crest (Fig. 145) ; up- 
on the sides of this are 
two rows of holes, which 
represent channels of the 
olfactory nerves of man, 
only they are less numer- 
Fig. 149.—-Erumow Ous than in him. Seen 
or Are. INNER below, or by its lower 
Sunrace. Ovt- surface, the ethmoid in 
ei the ape shows, as in man, 
two cornets, or horns, 6, 6 (Figs. 148, 149), 
the whole surface being lined by the 
olfactory membrane. 





THE ETHMOIDAL 
BONE IN THE CAR- 
NIVORA. 

The ethmoid in the 
carnivora is much 
more complicated 
than it is in the quad- 
rumana, being com- _ 
posed of two lateral Ti. 1#1 Erwan o7 
masses, formed of a — Outunz. 
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multitude of thin layers, rolled in the 
form of cornets, and leaving between them 
dissimilar spaces (Figs. 150, 151, x, x, x). 
The disposition of these 
layers is well seen on 
examining the bone. 
Laterally, at the center, 
there are two masses 
terminated in front by 
the cornets, which are 
more prominent and 
broad, v, v, v, v (Fig. 
151), and a little back- 
Fig. 152——Erumom ward is noticeable the 
tne OvTER ethmoidal crest, n, n, n, 
and on each side the 
apertures which afford passage to the ol- 
factory nerves. Seen from below, or by 
its nasal surface, we find on the right and 
left two masses composed of small layers, 
extremely thin (Fig. 153), 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 0, 
the extreme division 
of which is designed, 
doubtless, to increase 
the surface _upon 
which the pituitary 
membrane is elabo- 
rated. These two 
masses occupy . 
almost half of the Fig. 154.—Eramom or 
lower surface of the 488!" OvurTer Sur 
“ FACE. 
ethmoid. Between 
them, running from front to rear, and up- 
on the medial line, is seen the vomer, 
c, Cc, ¢, c, Cc, which early unites with the 
lower surface of the posterior cornets. 








TME ETHMOID IN RODENTS. 


The form of the 
ethmoid in rodents 
differs somewhat 
from that of the same 
bone in the carnivora. 
Compare the ethmoid 
of the cat (Fig. 150), 
with that of the rab- 
a oe bit (Fig. 156). While 

— ~ the same general feat- 
ures will be found in 

both, there are very evident differences 
of extent and configuration. On its upper 
surface the ethmoid of the rabbit appears 





to be composed of two distinct parts 
(Fig. 157), the anterior, c,c, c, c, composed 
of two lateral masses separated by a 
groove, q, q; the 
posterior, 5, 5, 5, 5, 
formed of a thin 
plate, compact in tis- 
sue, and pierced with 
numerous holes, 
showing at thecenter 
a little swelling rep- 
resenting the eth- 
moidal crest. The 
anterior part is made Fig. 153.—ErTumoi oF 
. ° Cat. Outer SuRFACE. 
up of diverse or ir- Ove. 
regular layers and 
hollows, of which the more external are 
covered by the under surface of the ex- 
ternal process of the frontal bone, e, e, e, e. 
The posterior part represents absolutely 
the ethmoidal in man, the quadrumana, 
and carnivora, as 
designed for the 
passage of the ol- 
factory nerves. The 
openings or perfo- 
rations, as shown, 
arenumerous. The 
lower or outer sur- 
Fig. 155.— Etumoi oF face of the eth- 
Rassit, Outer SUR moidal in the rabbit 
FACE, OUTLINE. * 

(Fig. 155) is much 
less complicated than in the cat. Upon 
the lateral parts are some leaf-like plates, 
separated by a groove or hollow, v, v; 
in the center, x, is the vomer, which early 
becomes united with the ethmoid. Alb 
this surface is lined 
by the olfactory 
membrane.* 








THE SPHENOID OF 
THE QUADRUMANA. 


The sphenoidal 
bone in the quadru- 








Fig. 157. — Etumoip or- 
Rasaitr, INNER SuR 
FACE. OUTLINE. 


* It is unnecessary to add 
anything concerning the 
ethmoid in birds. The part 
of this bone which has any relation to the cranium is 
almost #7. It is that which forms the little blade which 
separates the two optic openings which lie at the base 
of the skull in the hooded crow. 
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mana is composed of two portions or 
pieces, which unite only at an age con- 
siderably advanced. One represented in 


ferent bones of the cranium. All this 
surface is lined by the dura-mater. The 
lower surface of the two sphenoidal 





Fig. 158.—SpHenoip or Ape, Lower SURFACE. 


Fig. 160, or the anterior sphenoidal divis- 
ion, is much smaller than the other 
(Fig. 158), which represents the sphenoid 
of man. These two parts occupy the 
same place relatively as in the human 
cranium. Observed by their superior 
surface, which is more interesting to the 
phrenologist, they show the following 
features: 1. A smooth surface, back of 
that two openings, c, c, separated by a 





Fig. 159.—SrHenorp or Are. Lower SurFAce. 
Outing. 


bony blade, which afford passage to the 
optic nerves (Fig. 162). 2. Behind these 
openings, and upon the median line, a 
small attachment, m, presenting an un- 
equal surface and articulating with the 
middle part of the posterior of the sphe- 
noidal division which presents the follow- 
ing features: At its center part a depres- 
sion where the pituitary body lies; on 
each side of this two bony plates, the 
“great wings,” 
showing the im- 
pressions of the 
inferior and mid- 
dle convolutions 


of the brain, 1, 2, 3. 
Fig. x6o—Awrenion Sruz- (Fig 164). They 


NoIpaL Drviston. 





show near their 
base openings for the passage of the 
nerves, which are distributed on the face. 
Their uneven edges articulate with dif- 





Fig. 161.—ANTERIOR SpHE- Fig. 162,—ANTERIOR SPHE> 
noip Division. InNER Nom Division. INNER 
SuRFACE. Surrace. OUTLINE, 

divisions (Figs. 158 and 160) is very 

irregular, especially that of the pos- 
terior piece. Theanterior presents, as ob- 
served in the figure,two depressions or hol- 
lows, and the lower orifice of the optic 
openings at the center of the bony process 
articulating with the ethmoid. The lower 
surface of the posterior division shows at 
the center the inferior surface of the main 





Fig. 163.—SpHenoiw or Arg, InneER SuRFACE, 


body of that bone, and at the sides that 
of the great wings. Between these and 
the body are two appendices representing 
the pterygoid apophyses of the human 
sphenoid. One does not notice, as in 
man, the cavities called sphenoidal 
sinus. The sphenoid of the ape articu- 
lates with the same bones of the cranium 
as in man. 

On comparing the posterior sphenoidal 





Fig. 164.—SrpHenoiw oF Arg. INNER SURFACE. 
OuTLinE, 


division of the ape with the sphenoid in 
man, of which that division appears to 
be the analogy, the observer is surprised 
by not finding at the base of the wings of 
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that of the ape the cleft known under 
the name of “sphenoidal.” It exists 
there, however, but is very much smaller 
than in man; in other words, it forms a 
true aperture, and is made by the groove 
which is seen at the base of the great 





wing in part, and in part by the posterior 
margin of the little bony process which 
contributes to form the optic opening. It 
is evident that this cleft or aperture can 
be seen only when the two parts which 
form the sphenoid are united. 





> 


THE LITERATI OF CONCORD. 


ONCORD, Massachusetts, has, for 
many years, been known as the cen- 
ter of transcendental thought in New En- 
gland. Here have lived, or visited, Chan- 
ning, Alcott, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, 
Hawthorne, and Emerson, all of whom 
aimed to attain superior excellence in 
the conduct of life. They have been 
sneered at as mystics who sought the un- 
attainable, and worshiped an ideal perfec- 
tion beyond the reaches of mortals. Their 
lives and teachings have been an oasis in 
the barren desert of realism, and the cold 
regions of material philosophy. Their 
influence has greatly modified the old 
Puritan theology and softened its harsher 
features. God has ceased for them to be 
a hard task-master, piling up cruel burdens 
upon humanity, and become the all-pity- 
ing One, who tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb. Life has grown milder, 
sweeter, nobler, for their teachings. They 
have lifted us out of the sphere of harsh 
labor and pain, into an ideal region of 
growth and spiritual exaltation. 

We no longer grovel beneath the curse, 
we only bow to receive a benediction. 
We strive to make life pure, tender, holy, 
because they have taught us that it may 
become so at our will. We need more 
such teachings, not less; there is no danger 
that the American will ever become un- 
practical or painfully mystic. 

And there is nothing the mass of peo- 
ple need so much as this lifting of the soul 
from the cares and pains of earth into 
realms of ideal peace and glory. The 
human being that does not aspire is little 
better than the animal or clod. Margaret 
Fuller, one of the brightest of this circle 
of choice spirits, was early taken from 
earth, and amidst the wild tempest, found 





rest from a storm-tossed life beneath the 
cruel waves of the angry Atlantic. Ear- 
nest, studious, high-souled, she was a rare 
being. Channing said recently: “ When 
Margaret Fuller was with us she listen- 
ed, then fused and molded our crude 
thoughts into one glorious whole.” Al- 
cott says of her: “She spoke best what 
others tried to say, and what women speak 
the best. Hers was a glancing logic that 
leaped straight to the sure conclusion; a 
sibyline intelligence that divined oracu- 
larly, knew by anticipation, in the pres- 
ence always, the open vision. Alas, that 
so much should have been lost to us, and 
this at the moment when it seemed we 
most needed and could profit by it!” 

Thoreau, who also left life early, was a 
remarkable character; he believed that 
all days should be lived in a noble spirit, 
that no one day was particularly sacred, 
and that a persén should not be super- 
stitiously careful to observe one day, 
whilst careless in what spirit he passed 
the remainder. 

A lover of the fields, flowers, woods, 
waters, and indeed of all nature, it has 
seemed to me that Hawthorne must have 
had his peculiar personality in mind when 
he created Donatelle, the fawn-man 
whom he suggested as a compound be- 
ing, with a dual life. His profound pas- 
sion for nature was clearly shown by his 
retirement at Walden Pond, in order to 
have leisure to observe, think, and write. 
He built a slight dwelling in the woods, 
near Concord, upon the banks of that 
water which he has made memorable, 
and there passed nearly two years. When 
his purpose was accomplished, he re- 
turned again to active life. 

His observations upon wild apples, wild 
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flowers, autumnal tints, winter scenery, 
and walking, are full of quaint, original 
flavor; his spirit was essentially antique— 
like the ancient philosophers of Greece, 
he sought the soul of things beneath the 
outward. Primitive, yet ideal and subtile, 
the exquisite delicacy and correctness of 
his notes upon nature often failed to be 
understood by people less susceptible to 
the divine life that pervades the flowers 
and the grass. Self-reliant and self-poised, 
he worshiped the wild and the hidden in 
nature, with the quiet devotion of one 
who had received a baptism into the old 
Greek faith that made every tree, stream, 
and grove sacred to some divinity, some 
God. 

That his characteristics were marked 
and varied, will not surprise those who 
consider his ancestry ; the paternal grand- 
father, from the Isle of Jersey, was a 
Catholic Frenchman, whilst the paternal 
grandmother was a canny Scotch woman, 
named Jenny Burns. The mother’s fam- 
ily were English, and one ancestor, the 
Rev. Charles Dunbar, a graduate of Har- 
vard, was a minister in Salem. Thus 
uniting in himself somewhat of the traits 
and thoughts of three different European 
peoples, and a strong love of freedom 
that distinguishes the American, it is 
not strange that a marked individuality 
should have characterized Henry Tho- 
reau. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson is the eighth 
in descent from Reverend Peter Bulkeley, 
an English rector in Bedfordshire, a 
Puritan minister who, unwilling to obey 
Charles Stuart’s bishops, emigrated to 
Massachusetts in 1684, and in company 
with Major Simon Willard, planted the 
town of Concord, in September, 1635. 
At his death, in 1869, his sacred office 
was given to his son, Rev. Edward Bulke- 
ley, whose daughter married a clergyman, 
and, about thirty years later, her son 
married Rebecca Waldo, from whom Mr. 
Emerson is descended. The Waldos are 
descendants of Peter Waldo, a leading 
man among the Waldenses. The Waldos, 
after emigration, were merchants in En- 
gland. 





We can not but believe that from an- 
cestry thus marked by strong and distin- 
guished traits, the intellectual power and 
high moral tone of our Emerson has. 
naturally descended, modified by the cult- 
ure and influences of American life and 
thought. It is but natural that a fine re- 
ceptive intellect should gain a closer in- 
sight into nature and the soul of man 
from the direct contact that our institu- 
tions and open lands afford. We are, 
as yet, almost untrammeled by conven- 
tionality. There is here a freedom of in- 
tercourse that no other country gives. 
There are here no such broad distinctions 
of rank and power as in older Govern- 
ments separate man from man. And 
that part of our literature which is. 
not founded upon foreign models, re- 
flects the unconventional moods of the 
writer. He is not trammeled; he shows 
himself good or bad, strong or weak, as. 
the case may be. 

For some years this group of writers 
suffered from the prejudices of those who- 
could not appreciate the sincerity of their 
attempts to live nearer to nature, their 
searches after higher truth, and a higher 
standard of life; but at last their earnest 
endeavors, their devotion to the main 
thought of their existence, has proven to 
the world that there may be a life of the 
mind, of the spirit, nobler and more 
worthy than the struggle for those things 
which perish in the using. 

From the plain, simple, white house 
which Emerson occupies in Concord, 
shaded by fine pines situated in the midst 
of a quiet landscape, has gone forth an 
influence, a power that has molded the 
lives of thousands of young men and 
women far and near. There have been 
held many of Mr. Alcott’s “Conversa- 
tions,” and often upon the still Sunday 
afternoons a band of choice spirits gathers 
there to exchange views upon the con- 
duct of life and the immortality of the 
soul. Mr. Emerson’s life is so pure and 
sweet that he is a perpetual sermon as he 
walks, with bowed head and slight figure, 
among his fellow-men. 

Another well-known writer has his 
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home in Concord—A. Bronson Alcott. 
For many years he followed the profes- 
sion of teacher, and as long ago as 1834 he 
was teaching his famous Temple School 
in Boston. He introduced many new 
ideas into school-life, giving the pupil 
more freedom, and using a more rational 
system of education than other instruct- 
ors of his day. Mr. Alcott was also an 
active member of the Transcendental 
Club, which first met at Rev. Geo. Rip- 
ley’s house, in Boston ; two years later it 
met at Dr. Bartol’s in Chestnut Street, 
Boston, when Pantheism was discussed. 

A few years later, in company with 
others, Mr. Alcott bought a farm and 
endeavored to establish a community 
which was called “Fruitlands”; this 
project proved a disappointment, and in 
January, 1844, it was abandoned. 

It is said that Mr. Alcott regards this 
as a turning-point in his life, when he 
ceased to try to change so much the out- 
ward condition of mankind, and tried 
rather to purify and enlighten their inner 
life. Returning to Concord, he bought a 
small farm, re-built the house, and named 
it Hillside; a few years after it become 
the property of Mr. Hawthorne, who re- 
named the place Wayside, a title it still 
retains, though now in possession of Mr. 
Lathrop, the son-in-law of Hawthorne. 

In 1868 Mr. Alcott published a volume 
of essays, called “ Tablets.” In 1872, “Con- 
cord Days” appeared, and other volumes 
have come from his pen. One of Mr. Al- 
cott’s views that has been much discuss- 
ed, is that of propagating truth in the 
old Greek way of conversations. This 
has been a favorite plan, and has found 
acceptance among many. He has held 
these conversations in many parts of the 
country, and tried always to teach the 
people that the spiritual and the eternal 
is something more valuable than the fad- 
ing things of earth; that the charms of 
religion and philosophy are superior to 
any and every other. 

Another celebrated American lived 
many years in Concord—Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne; when he came from Lenox, in 
1852, he settled at Wayside upon the 





Lexington road, and there wrote some of 
his weird stories. His “ Mosses from an 
Old Manse” was written in a room of the 
Old Manse, the home of the Congrega- 
tional ministers for the greater part of the 
time since its erection, in 1765. In the 
same house Emerson wrote “ Nature,” 
hence it has been trebly consecrated by 
genius and by piety. 

Hawthorne’s was asolitary, peculiar nat- 
ure. Often when people were seen ap- 
proaching, he made his way into the 
woods, that he might work better alone, 
and think undisturbed by any alien influ- 
ence. Natures sensitive and reticent can 
not meet and mingle in the ordinary pas- 
times and cares of life without losing 
their delicacy and power. The success- 
ful writer must dwell more or less within 
his own soul. 

This the non-literary world does. not 
understand, and it resents the isolation 
and unapproachableness which he imag- 
ines the writer to affect. 

The work of these men in Concord has 
led to the establishment of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, through whose 
teachings many of the thoughts which 
have been gathering here will be dis- 
seminated, and more and more attention 
will be given to the diffusion of the last 
and highest views upon morality, futuri- 
ty, and spiritual truth. 

AMELIA V. PETIT, PH.B. 





THERE is scarcely a branch of science 
which is unaffected by superstition, and 
surely not that of medical science. Go 
to any drug-store and note how large a 
space is given to nostrums, whose adver- 
tised virtues are more wonderful than any 
decoction of ancient fable. Without any 
great stretch of the imagination you 
might easily fancy yourself in the labo- 
ratory of some alchemist, who had dis- 
covered the elixir of life—the potion 
which was to make old folks young, 
crooked ones straight, and ugly ones 


beautiful. The eagerness with which 
these things are bought by the people is 
measure of their superstition, and also 
of the difficulty with which hygiene has 
to contend. 
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I WONDER WHY? 


I WONDER why there hath 
Forever, ever, been, 
Too dark a veil to hide 
From us the world unseen, 
The river deep once crossed, 
Why never—never more 
Come tidings unto us 
From that returnless shore ? 


If but one letter brief 
Might come from their own hand, 
To tell us how they reached 
That blessed Fatherland, 
We'd patient lift care’s load, 
Nor think time half so long, 
Nor let grief’s sigh so deep 
Check all our happiest song. 


We sit alone and think 

Of each dear missing face, 
flow kind on us it looked 

In its familiar place ; 
Until it seems at times 

We can not, can not wait, 


Never a word to hear 
Till we shall pass that gate. 


Before we thought, they went, 
How often, o’er and o’er 

We wish for one kind word, 
One loving kiss once more. 

We long to lay our head 

} Once more upon their breast, 

And hush each wailing grief, 

} In their kind arms, to rest. 


’ O, loved and lost! unseen, 
Ye must be near me still, 
Safe in your arms my heart 
Is hushed and folded still ; 
Your eye beams on the star, 
Your smile in every flower; 
And in each murmuring wind 
I hear your voice each hour, 
Sweeter than all earth’s music ; 
{ evermore may hear 
Your voices’ faintest echo 
Imperishably dear. 
LYDIA M, MILLARD. 





JAMES B. 


WEAVER, 


THE GREENBACK CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT. 


HE Convention of the Independent 

Greenback party, for the selection of 
names to represent it in the approaching 
contest for the first national honors, was 
held in Chicago, soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the Republican Convention. 
Although by no means so large, it proved 
nearly equal in enthusiasm, (the news- 
papers representing the other political 
parties say,“ noise,”) and promptly com- 
pleted its work on the 11th of June by 
nominating James B. Weaver, of Iowa, 
for the first place, and B. J. Chambers 
for the second. 

Concerning the phrenological points 
of Gen. Weaver, we have received a con- 
cise view of the man as predicated of a 
likeness which recently appeared in a 





New York weekly, from Mr. L. N. Fow- 
ler, of London, who says: “ Mr. Weaver 
looks to be every inch a man, full of vital 
stock, force, energy, and courage. He has 
great executive power as well as great 
power to organize, systematize, figure-up, 
and make estimates. He has great per- 
ceptive power and ability to acquire 
knowledge and use it after it is acquired, 
for all his powers are available; and he 
has great tenacity of memory and of 
mind in general—vigor of intellect, 
strength of will, comprehensiveness of 
mind, and quick penetratign are all prom- 
inent qualities according to his organiza- 
tion. Asa President he would not trifle 
with compromise, but put everything 
right straight through by daylight. He 
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has a fine physical structure, a good, 
strong neck, strong features, good ears, 
chin, and nose, and a plenty of cheek ; 
he has a capital head, and it is well 
set on his shoulders. He looks more like 
putting into execution his ideas than to 





James B. 





a man of action. Make him President, 
and it will be a lively four years not to be 


forgotten.” 


James Baird Weaver, the Greenback- 
Labor candidate for President of the 





WEAVER. 





talk about them. He is full of life, and 
there is no nonsense about him. He is 
watchful, 
wants everything sure and safe, is very 
intuitive and correct in his perception of 
character and motives. 


guarded, rather suspicious, 


He is every way 


| United States, was born on the 12th of 
June, 1833, at Dayton, Ohio, his parents 
being Abram and Susan Imley Weaver. 
His father, also a native of Ohio, now 
resides in Atchison county, Kansas, being 
in his seventy-fifth year. The Weavers 
| were originally from England, settled in 
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New York, and scattered thence over the 
country. Henry Weaver, the grandfather 
of James B., removed to Ohio when it 
was a wilderness, and was a judge of one 
of the courts at an early day. At one 
time, during the Indian wars, he had 
command of a fort at the foot of Main 
street, where the city of Cincinnati now 
stands. He also participated in the second 
struggle with England. The mother of 
James B. belonged to an old prominent 
New Jersey family. 

The subject of this sketch lived on a 
farm until fifteen years old; then moved 
into town, and reaped what educational 
advantages he could in the rude school- 
houses of that early day, spending part of 
his time at this period in carrying at first 
the weekly and then the semi-weekly 
mail between Bloomfield and Fairfield, 
his father having the contract on this 
route. 

About 1850 young Weaver commenced 
reading law to fit himself for its practice, 
using what leisure he could spare from 
business pursuits, at one time being a 
clerk in a store, at another driving a 
team to California across the plains for a 
relative. He connected himself with the 
Cincinnati law school in the summer of 
1854, and graduated in the April follow- 
ing with the title of LL.B. The next 
month he opened an office in Bloomfield, 
and has since been in steady practice, 
except while in the military service. 

In April, 1861, at the first call of the 
President for troops, Mr. Weaver enlisted 
as a private in Company G, Second Iowa 
Infantry, intending to go into the first 
regiment, but the company was a little 
too late in filling. He was elected first 
lieutenant of the company; served in 
that position until October, 1862, having 
passed through the battles of Donelson, 
Shiloh, and Corinth. The night before 
the battle of Corinth he received his 
commission as major of the regiment. 
He entered that sanguinary battle the 
next morning, and during the day Col. 
James Baker was mortally wounded ; the 
next morning Lieutenant-Colonel Mills 


. was mortally wounded, and Major Weaver 





was left in command of the regiment 
throughout the engagement. Seven days 
afterward he was unanimously elected 
colonel, and was commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Kirkwood—a striking example of 
rapid elevation, rising from lieutenant of 
a company to colonel of a regiment in 
one short week. He led the gallant Sec- 
ond until the expiration of the term of 
service, May 27th, 1864, when he was 
mustered out. At the battle of Resaca, 
Georgia, he led the brigade that crossed 
the Oostanala, found the enemy’s posi- 
tion there, laid the pontoon bridge under 
fire, and after crossing, the brigade jump- 
ed into the rifle pits, and drove the 
enemy before it. 

On the 22d of May, 1866, Col. Weaver 
was breveted brigadier-general “for gal- 
lant and meritorious services,” the brevet 
to date from the 13th of March, 1864, the 


| United States Senate confirming the 


well-merited honor. While in the army 
he never shrank from the most perilous 
position, and seems to have been always 
sanguine of success. In 1866 General 
Weaver was elected district-attorney of 
the second judicial district, In 1867 he 
was appointed assessor of internal rev- 
enue for the First Congressional district, 
and held the office until it was abolished 
by law. 

General Weaver was a Democrat 
until 1856, when he identified himself 
with the young Republican party. In 
1877 he left the Republicans and declared 
himself a National, and supported Hon. 
D. P. Stubbs for Governor on the Na- 
tional ticket, taking an active part in the 
canvass. In this campaign he engaged 
with ex-auditor General Cutts in joint 
debate on the financial question at Oska- 
loosa, Ottumwa, and Des Moines, gaining 
a complete victory over his opponent. 

In May, 1878, the National Convention 
of the Sixth Iowa district nominated him 
for Congress, and after a thorough joint 
canvass with his opponent, Hon. E. S. 
Sampson, he was elected by a majority of 
2,156 votes, overcoming the former large 
Republican majority of 4,000. 

General Weaver's record in Congress 
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has been such as to entitle him to the 
leadership of the minority party of the 
center. His “Soldier bill,” which pro- 
vides that ex-soldiers be paid the dif- 
ference between greenback and gold 
values, obtained for him a wide-spread 
notoriety, and the friendship all over the 
country of men who served in the army 
of the Union. He is a worker in the 
temperance cause, and an official member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
was a lay delegate to the General Confer- 
ence which met in Baltimore in 1876. 

General Weaver has a wife and seven 
children—five girls and two boys. As a 
lawyer he is recognized for his ability, is 
strongest on constitutional questions or 
those involving large results. Socially 
he is genial, easily approached by all, and 
as a man much of a favorite even with 
political opponents. 

The strength of his convictions, as well 
as the style of his oratory, is shown in the 
following extract from a speech made in 
July, at Montgomery, Ala., in the course 
of a campaign tour through the South: 

“I find that it is conceded everywhere 
in your State that the Independent ticket 
will be elected in August if the people 
can only have a fair count. This and all 
other counties in the black belt are over- 
whelmingly against the Democratic party 
by more than three to one; yet I am told 
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on all sides by most respectable persons 
that you uniformly count out by fraud 
the men who are honestly chosen, and 


| install in office the candidates who are 


confessedly defeated. This is the end of 
all free government. If you strike down 
a free ballot in Alabama you strike 
it down in Iowa, and New York, and 
every other State in the Union as well as 
in Alabama. I am ona tour of observa- 
tion through the South, for the purpose 
of organizing the Independent Greenback 
party, which is your only hope. The 
hatred and base blood existing between 
the old parties is so great as to render 
relief from that source utterly hopeless. 
We ask you to come with us and bury 
forever these sectional issues. When I 
go North I intend to tell just what I 
have discovered here. I would rather 
you would send a bullet through my body 
this instant than that 1 should fail to warn 
my countrymen of the danger which 
threatens our free institutions from the 
striking down of the free ballot in Ala- 
bama or elsewhere. The humblest man 
of this country must have the same 
chance as is accorded to the wealthiest 
and most influential. Come with us, and 
we pledge to you over the grave of buried 
sectional animsities a free ballot, a fair 
count, and equal rights for all before the 
law.” 


INTELLECT AS A MEANS OF OBVIATING OUR FAULTS. 


| Spee ty: puts man’s reasoning fac- 
ulties in supreme command over 
him, though he rarely accords them that 
obedience demanded by his own best 
good. True, the great thinkers of the 
race have wielded its sceptres through all 
ages—strategists in war, like Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon; statesmen, like 
Cavour, Chatham, Kossuth, and Webster ; 
philosophers, like Plato, Aristotle, Ba- 
con, and Locke; scientists, like Cuvier, 
Agassiz, Audubon, and Huxley; theolo- 
gians, like Melancthon, Chalmers, Park- 
er, and Beecher. The location of the 





reasoning group of organs shows that it 
should govern all our minutest life af- 
fairs; and only when it does, can we at 
all utilize God’s provisions for man’s 
good. Note, first, its position in the 
head; next, its application to the sum- 
mary obviation of all our faults. 

As we rise from the soles of the feet 
toward the crown of the head, at every 
inch of our ascending progress we meet 
with organs whose functions are more 
and still more important. The feet do 
the lowest and most abject service of all, 
that of transferring man’s body where his. 
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mind directs.. Rising to the organs in 
the lower part of the body proper, we 
find their office far more essential to life ; 
for, though feet are handy servants, yet 
we can do without them ; whereas we can 
not live long without the lower visceral 
organs; yet we can live longer and better 
without them, or with them disordered, 
than without heart or lungs, organs lo- 
cated highest up in the body proper, and 
fulfilling its most essential functions, 
summary death following their inaction. 
But even heart and lungs fulfill functions 
far less essential and exalted than brain, 
which, located above all, fulfills life’s 
most important function, the mental— 
that for which all else in man, in univer- 
sal nature even, is ordained. 

By like reasoning the several parts of 
this brain must needs fulfill functions the 
more elevated the higher up they are lo- 
cated; so that the animal propensities, 
located at the base of the brain, are by 
no means to be ignored ; they are to man 
what foundation is to house, indispensa- 
ble; and those located in its crown are 
still more man-ennobling, and those mor- 
al and religious elements which ally us to 
angels and to God, are located on top of 
all; yet the intellectual organs are lo- 
cated both as high as any and farthest 
forward of all; the moral, by location, 
being man’s prime ministers, while intel- 
lect is his commander-in-chief, the au- 
thor of all supreme authority, and sov- 
ereign dictator of all human feelings and 
actions, 

Reason ts man’s king, and sits enthroned 
on top of even the intellectual lobe, be- 
sides being his most useful power. To 
scan a few of the utilities derivable from 
_* 


OBVIATING OUR FAULTS IS OUR SUM- 
MUM BONUM. 


They create the majority of our miser- 
ies, and interrupt the larger half of our 
successes. Behead them first, ye who 
would enjoy or accomplish. A little hole 
in a rich garment, a lame leg in a good 
horse, a small flaw in a diamond, spoil 
them. Think out what evils your imper- 





fections inflict on you, and, if needs be, 
drop every other work on hand while 
you make sharp, short work of their ex- 
tirpation. 

Of course /earning then comes first. 
You can not take an intellectual step in 
their obviation till you first Azow in just 
what they consist. Then dow find them 
out? Not from consciousness or self- 
scrutiny; for all men are the poorest pos- 
sible judges of themselves. The con- 
ceited are the last to know that they are 
so; while the humble are the last to re- 
alize that their worth exceeds their self- 
estimation. 

“*O, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

This gift, this first and indispensable step 
in self-improvement, Phrenology alone 
furnishes. For our fault-obviating pur- 
pose, no vague or general self-knowledge 
can suffice. It must be precise, specific, 
and proportionate—this fault, 3; that 5, 
etc.—this required proportion, which 
Phrenology alone gives. Some can partly 
learn their “outs” from friends, though 
only your very best heart-and-soul friends 
will ever tell you your faults, those who 
love you so well that they want to perfect 
you; while partial friends only flatter 
and fawn. More can learn their faults 
from their enemies. Get down upon 
your knees to your worst enemies, who 
tell you your errors, even though told in 
wrath and spite; but Phrenology tells 
them all to all who consult at its shrine, 
and adds the proportions, of this excess, 
and that defect. When you have thus 
learned your faults for sure, you can 
summon intellect to their summary extir- 
pation, and wipe them right out instan- 
ter, thus: 

Your Hope is 2 and Caution 7 in a 
scale of 7. Now, be your talents and vir- 
tues what they may, you are doomed till 
you counteract this error in some way; for 
it will keep you from beginning things, 
and who can ever accomplish anything 
he never begins? This fault will also 
make you prosecute what you do begin 
so doubtfully, irresolutely, tardily, as to 
miss your mark. Promptness in decid- 
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ing and celerity in executing are indis- 
pensable to success; yet this phrenolog- 
ical defect forestalls both. Now bring in- 
tellect to the front. Install it generalis- 
simo, and follow its directions. It says: 
“ My constitutionally small Hope and ex- 
cessive Caution make me overrate my 
difficulties and underrate my prospects 
about three to one, so that, in actual re- 
sults, all through life, I shall find my 
prospects three times better, and difficul- 
ties that much less, than I think they are. 
Where I calculate on getting only two, 
I shall get six, and hence I will plan and 
work just as I would if I were sure to 
get six. Thus I hope to make two hun- 
dred dollars in this speculative move- 
ment, whereas I shall make six hundred, 
because I anticipate that much too little. 
Meanwhile, my great Caution makes me 
overrate my prospective difficulties, which 
in this case I fear will be about 6, where- 
as they will be only 2—my Caution nat- 
urally exaggerating them threefold above 
their reality, and I will act as if they 
were only two, and shall thus come out 
just right ;” or, 

“ When Caution is 6 and Hope 3, intel- 
lect now says: ‘I overrate my obstacles, 
and underrate my prospects about half; 
so that since I expect to make about 
three hundred dollars. In this operation 
I shall clear six hundred dollars, while 
those six difficulties will dwindle down 
to about three, and I will plan and exe- 
cute accordingly, and then shall operate 
successfully.’ 

“My Phrenology says my Hope is 4, 
and Caution 6; hence I shall get about 
what I expect, yet find my difficulties less 
than I fear by about half, and can well 
afford to grapple them ;” or, “ My Hope is 
6, and Caution 5, which forewarns me that 
I build some air-castles, and reckon with- 
out my host; so that I must be extra care- 
ful how I venture. I expect to make some 
six hundred dollars in this business move, 
but will proceed just as if I were to make 
only four hundred, and be thankful if I 
get that. Besides, my Caution being less 
than Hope, makes me think my draw- 
backs only 4, whereas actually they are 





six; and I will go ‘armed and equipped’ 
to vanquish that much antagonism ;” or, 

“My Hope is 7 and Caution only 4, so 
that I always naturally exaggerate my 
prospects three to one, and fail to appre- 
ciate my drawbacks that much, and hence 
must calculate this business move with 
two-thirds off; be glad to realize two hun- 
dred dollars where I confidently expect to 
net six hundred, and where, it seems to 
me, I can easily pay six hundred, I shall 
find it hard to pay even two hundred, 
and will promise no more.” In short, 
business men can make sure calculations 
by thus learning their “developments” 
first, and then summoning intellect to 
both offset their excesses and supply 
their outs. The full understanding and 
practical application of this point war- 
rant this additional illustration of it: 

Your right eye magnifies three to one, . 
and your left diminishes, seemingly, all 
you look at. While ignorant of this op- 
tical illusion, you spontaneously act in 
turn on each to your perpetual disadvan- 
tage. If Hopeis 7, it becomes your right 
eye in viewing prospects, and deficient 
Caution your left in surveying whatever 
makes against you. Now, your knowing 
this optical defect brings in your intellect 
to counteract it thus: “My extravagant 
Hope is my right eye as to prospects, 
always enlarging them threefold; so that 
though I expect to clear fifteen hundred 
dollars by this speculation, I must lay off 
my plans as if I should actually get only 
about five hundred, and I can raise only 
five hundred, where I think I can fifteen 
hundred, and will always act and promise 
on this two-thirds basis.” And the con- 
verse if Hope is 2 and Caution 6. And 
intermediately in cases of intermediate 
developments. In this case you make 
intellect correct your eyes, your mental 
aberrations. 

Your Benevolence is 7 and Friendship 
6, but Secretion and Acquisition each 
only 2, which renders giving and lending 
to and indorsing for friends a weakness 
which you can hardly resist; yet unless 
it is counteracted, it endangers your wak- 
ing up some fine morning a beggar with: 
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-a begging family on hand. It is easily 


wiped right out by throwing this purely 
intellectual safeguard around yourself— 
instituting as a business rule, to be in- 
flexibly followed, this resolve: “I will 
never indorse, or lend, or give, except 
under these and those stringent condi- 
tions.” And that ruinous fault is both 
paralyzed for harm and turned into a 
business virtue by leaving you much less 
liable to bestow beyond your means than 
if you had not this “soft spot.” Intellect 
is again your saving clause. 


HOW MR. D. STAVED OFF A FINANCIAL 
FAILURE. 

He had small Acquisitiveness, and hence 
was a poor collector by nature—a ruinous 
commercial defect. He entered the 
wholesale grocery business with a large 
capital, and determined to command a 
large business, despite established rivals, 
by starting out with liberal terms and 
long credits, but soon found notes filing 
in without receipts to discharge them. 
Bankruptcy stared him full in the face. 
He soliloquized thus: “ Must I really fail 
and lose all? Isn’t there some salvation? 
Yes, this: I will write to my long-trusted 
debtors —‘ You must pay promptly, or I 
send the sheriff.’”” This enabled him to 
bridge over his’ “pinch,” and induced 
him to establish this business rule—never 
to trust any customer over sixty days, of 
which he forewarned them when they 
purchased. This purely intellectual stroke 
of policy counteracted his serious business 
fault of small Acquisitiveness and large 
Hope, which, unless offset by sense, would 
have soon eaten up all his capital. A bus- 
iness rule here annuls a fatal fault, and 
even turns it into a business talent. 
Every other business man, with any 
other business defect, however fatal, by 
a like intellectual process, can twist it 
around into a means of success as varied 
as his defect varies. 

HOW A SPENDTHRIFT BECAME A MIL- 
LIONAIRE. 

A very smart Chicago drummer, having 
little Acquisitiveness, but large reflection, 
and with an ardent money-consuming 





temperament, put his head under my 
hands professionally the day Fort Don- 
aldson fell; to whom, in concluding, I 
said: “ You, sir, are remarkably gifted in 
making money, yet can never 4eef it, and 
will die a poor man unless you save it up 
by some such intellectual process as this, 
for you certainly never will salt down 
any by instinct. You keep spending 
your money by driblets as fast as you 
earn it, and will never get enough ahead 
with which to make any bold business 
strike, unless by some pure intellectuality 
like this—inflexibly laying aside a fixed 
proportion of your earnings at stated 
times in something substantial, You 
must never salt down anything in bank 
stock or bonds, because some strong 
surging passion on the rampage will im- 
periously clamor for money, when away 
will go your stock, money, and all, with 
much life-force superadded ; but you can 
and must invest in land—something you 
can not use till you get a pile of money 
embodied.” 

Two typos called on me professionally 
in 1835. To one, I said: “You have 
Frugality large, and will save as you go, 
and hence die rich ;” to the other, “ You, 
sir, lack this saving faculty, and will spend 
as you go, and die poor.” The same two 
called together thirty years later, the for- 
mer a millionaire, the latter then setting 
type at sixty-five for board and shelter. 
Now you will be like the latter, despite 
your great business sagacity, because you 
will not get enough ahead to operate 
with, unless you do something like this: 

“ How much do you make ?” 

“A good salary—$100 per month.” 

“ How much do you spend per month ?” 

“More than I make—am always ‘hard 
up.” 

“ How little could you live on per month 
by giving up all superfluities, yet retain- 
ing all necessaries—$50 ?” 

«Yes, well, and save my constitution 
besides.” 

“Suppose you try and salt down the 
other monthly fifty in acres next to city 
lots! While paying up back dues and 
getting a fifty or two for the first pay- 
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ment, suppose you look around for the 
largest acreage you can purchase on a 
monthly fifty-dollar payment, and when 
paid all up you have a monetary sledge- 
hammer capital with which to make a 
telling business strike and become rich; 
you’ve talents enough, and lack only 
capital, which this course will give.” 

He bought a $3,000 plot, and got it paid 
up, when the Chicago fire raised its 
price, and he sold some, banked on the 
rest, and soon became immensely wealthy, 
thus supplying by intellect that money- 
saving trait which he lacked by instinct. 
Yet why not employ this identical intel- 
lectuality equally to make up for any and 
every other business out of any and every 
other faulty business man ? 

Phrenology tells you your Combative- 
ness is quite too large, and nerves and 
brain far too irritable, which makes you 
violent-tempered. To obviate this grave 
error, bear ever in mind that you often 
get provoked without cause, and always 
far beyond what is reasonable, and 
mentally resolve—“I won’t blow out so 
abruptly, will bite my lips, will get angry 


only with the best of reasons, and express 


' even that resentment prudently”; 


~- 


and 
here is a life fault beheaded and good 
secured. 


HOW A NOTORIOUS LIAR BECAME EXTRA 
TRUTHFUL, 


All his relations were a neighborhood 
by-word and laughing-stock, and scouted 
as such. Seeing this, though the greatest 
liar of them all, he determined to tack 
ship and always tell only what he knew 
was precisely as he told it, and quite 
within his version of it. By this purely 
cause-and-effect means he became known, 
noted, and trusted for perfect truthful- 
ness—another fault both wiped out by 
intellect and turned into the opposite 
virtue. 

This law is equally applicable to the 
extinction on the spot of any and every 
fault, whether an excess or defect in any 
one who may so apply it. Note how it 
can correct all religious errors of both 
doctrine and practice; thus: Your Con- 
: and Firmness are enormous, and 





Destructiveness and Self-esteem large, 
which, together, render you naturally 
bigoted, dogmatic, and austere in your 
views of God and censures of men. 

Now, keeping this fault ever in mind 
will render you less censorious and more 
charitable in conduct than you are by 
nature, assuring you that those who differ 
from you are about as correct generally as 
youare. If Adoration is small, you are not 
devout enough, and should make allow- 
ance for your radicalism and indifference, 
beside cultivating both. 

Any vicious habit can be overcome 
better by summoning intellect to your 
help than by all other aids combined. 
Thus, if you would break off using tobacco, 
begin by studying up its evils; its expen- 
siveness per week, year, and decade; its 
injury to health of body and vigor of mind ; 
its perverting effect on your passions and 
propensities; its annoyances to those 
around you, and especially to wife, foul 
breath included; and the bad example 
you are setting to children and all be- 
holders; and before you are half through 
your sense will say, “ What a fool Iam 
to keep on using it!” and furnish your 
very strongest dissuasive to its further 
use. And thus of any and every other 
bad habit. 

These illustrations of this principle 
should suffice to make it so fully under- 
stood that each person can study it up 
and apply it to his or her individual case, 
and enable all who put it into practice 
to wipe every one of their inborn errors 
and imperfections right out, as they could 
a chalk-mark with a wet sponge, and turn 
them around into excellencies. All this, 
besides cultivating defects and restrain- 
ing excesses. 

All God's provisions for our good de- 
serve our unbounded gratitude and love. 
Yet what one surpasses, even equals this? 
Think how really glorious the boon 
placed within the grasp of all! None 
are too-great or too rich or too good to 
require it; none too poor or simple to 
apply it. 

Putting it into actual practice might at 
first seem difficult, because five-sixths of 
most brains are found in the emotional 
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regions, as compared with the intellectual 
lobe; yet even a minor intellect natu- 
rally assumes command over major senti- 
mentalities. The stronger feelings one 
has, the more he needs and craves to put 
them under the intellectual subjection 
and guidance of others; hence the power 
accorded to man of commanding talents 
in all departments of humanity; and all 
grades of intellectuality can always ask 
counsel of its superiors in this funda- 
mental principle. 

Behold the acme of human perfection ! 
Not till you subject all your feelings and 
actions (religions included) to sound, 
sense-clear and long-headed reason, so 
disciplining them that when it says, 





“ Peace, be still;” “act this way, but not 
that,” they obey, should any be self- 
satisfied. Subjecting all feelings, all 
actions, all life’s affairs from greatest to 
least judgment, to knowledge presided 
over by reason, active perceptives com- 
bined with deep reflectives, this is the 
pinnacle and summary of all human eleva- 
tion—is that “wisdom” which surpasses 
all other human possessions. 

This great principle of predominant 
intellect has an application equally co- 
gent to religion and theology, to political 
economy and government, to all human 
interests whatsoever—to some of which 
subsequent articles may yet call specific 
attention. O. S. FOWLER. 





INSIDE AND OUT. 


= O® John! I hope you will keep in 
your own class, and not degrade 
yourself with low associations.” 

Mrs. Cosgrove reclined on a luxurious 
lounge in an elegant boudoir, and as she 
addressed the manly-looking young fel- 
low by her side, seemed, in her interest 
for his welfare, to be exerting herself far 
beyond her strength. 

“Now, in regard to Earle Davison,” 
the lady continued, “I was surprised 
and pained when I heard you had been 
seen in his society.” 

“Earle is all right!” the young man 
replied. 

“T have heard it said that young men 
always stand up for each other!” Mrs. 
Cosgrove went on; “but it must be the 
spirit of nodblesse oblige that causes you to 
defend Earle Davison. If he belonged to 
your set, of course it would be different.” 

There was a queer look in John Cos- 
grove’s eyes as he listened to his mother’s 
remarks, but he had evidently not felt 
called upon to say much until now. 

“Your noblesse oblige does not hit this 
case, mother,” he replied. “Earle Davi- 
son’s father has not as much money as 
mine, it is true,” he went on; “but Earle 
is a manly, honorable fellow, and I like 
him.” 

“ But what of his drinking?” Mrs. Cos- 





grove inquired. “His dissipation is in 
everybody’s mouth, John.” 

“ Mother, excuse me, please, if I ask you 
a very important question at this point,” 
the young man said respectfully, and in a 
way which compelled his companion’s at- 
tention. “I wish to know if you object 
to Earle Davison as a companion for me 
on account of his being poor, and out of 
our set, as you call it, or because of his 
dissipation ?” 

Mrs. Cosgrove was intuitive enough to 
understand this question in its length 
and breadth, but she did not appear 
to, but replied with the tremulant she 
always affected when discussing such 
matters. 

“The Davisons,” she said, “once had 
a place among us; but of late years, and 
since the loss of their money, they have 
been dropped by the best society. That 
ought to be a sufficient answer to your 
question, John.” 

“Tt is,” the young man answered, “I 
might have known,” he added, “that you 
would always be consistent, for had you 
objected to dissipation, you would have 
forbidden some of my companions the 
house long before this. I suppose the 
fellow who gets drunk with some hundred 
dollars in his pocket, and belonging to 
the best society, zs superior to the young 
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man who is poor and does the same thing, 
but J don’t see the difference.” 

“I do wish you would be a little more 
refined in your use of words,” the lady 
responded, “and also a little more refined 
in your ideas. It is terrible to hear you 
talk in that coarse way of getting drunk.” 

“ Now, mother,”—John Cosgrove hadn’t 
heard a word of the lady’s last remark. 
He had been too busy thinking. “Now, 
mother,” he repeated, “it seems to me 
that a man in the best society ought to 
set a good example to others, and because 
of his position and its advantages, is more 
to blame when he does a wrong thing, 
than the man who hasn’t had his oppor- 
tunities. This may not be the spirit of 
noblesse oblige that you speak about, but, 
at all events, it is a spirit that I can un- 
derstand and appreciate.” 

“You always do go off on side issues 
when talking with me,” Mrs. Cosgrove 
answered, with something more in her 
voice this time than a tremulant; “and 
worse than all,” she went on, “ you always 
persist in misunderstanding me.” 

Mrs. Cosgrove drew a long breath, and 
John rose to leave the room. This lady 
had no idea of logic, and it was always a 
hard undertaking to argue with her. 
John often wondered why he persisted in 
keeping up conversations of this kind, 
when the result was always, as now, un- 
rest and annoyance. The young man’s 
own mother had died when he was only 
a little boy, and the second Mrs. Cos- 
grove had been selected from the ranks 
of the ultra-fashionable and aristocratic. 
There had never been any quarrel or 
hard feeling between this lady and her 
step-son. She had always treated him 
with kindness and consideration, and as 
far as so great a lady could, attended prop- 
erly to his physical wants, but this was all. 
In every crisis of his young life she had 
proved herself utterly incapable of help- 
ing him either by advice or sympathy. 
Mr. Cosgrove was too much occupied 
with business to give his son much atten- 
tion, so whatever the young man knew 
of truth or right living, he had found out 
for himself. At the time of the above 





conversation, John Cosgrove was in great 
danger, and needed more than ever in 
his life good counsel and encouragement ; 
and the strangest part of all was, that he 
had never quite despaired of receiving 
what he needed from his mother. Just 
now the young man was cloyed with 
sweets. He had taken his place in his 
father’s office, aware that both business 
and profits would ultimately revert to 
him. He had all the money he wanted, 
and that was a great deal. There was no 
need for him to deny himself anything, 
or exert himself in any direction. Three 
or four hours daily in the office, and the 
rest of the time was his own. John Cos- 
grove had reached the point where his 
life seemed utterly contemptible, because 
utterly selfish, and the worst of it was, he 
saw no way of making it different. A 
great longing for something substantial, 
something he could lay hold of in spirit- 
ual things, had taken possession of him. 
He wanted something in his life beside 
sham and show, and yet there was not 
a single person in “the set” his mother 
spoke of to whom he could open his 
heart. Now, as he left his mother’s room, 
he was aware that this desire had per- 
ceptibly lessened. It looked to him now 
like a sentimentalism, and he laughed at 
the idea of ever Being anything but what 
his circumstances had made him. 

“What are you going to do now?” 
Mrs. Cosgrove asked her son, as he was 
leaving her room. “You know I receive 
this evening, and you must be here to 
help me.” 

“Very well,” her companion replied 
respectfully; “I'll try to remember. I 
think I'll go now and look at some mus- 
tangs, just arrived.” 

“If you buy one, John,” the lady re- 
plied, “do try and pick out a pretty one. 
Some of those animals are hideous.” 

“The outside again!” the young man 
said to himself, as he left the house. 
“Not a word about strength of limb, or 
power of endurance, grit, pluck—nothing. 
A pretty mustang!” and John laughed 
aloud. 

As he passed down the street wonder- 
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ing what it all meant, and what existence 
was good for anyway, he suddenly came 
upon Earle Davison, the subject of the 
boudoir lecture. It needed but a glance 
to tell that the young man had been 
drinking. He did not stagger, nor was 
he in any way stupid or silly, but his face 
was flushed, and his fine eyes were aglow 
with excitement. John stopped and shook 
hands with him. 

“I was just thinking about you, Cos- 
grove,” the young man remarked. Now 
John had an honest liking for Earle Davi- 
son. He had always been attracted to 
him, and never more than at this mo- 
ment. 

“I’m going over to Carl’s to look at 
some mustangs,” he said kindly to his 
companion. “Won't you go too?” 

“Are you going to buy?” inquired 
Earle. 

“ Well, yes, I’ve about engaged to,” John 
replied. “Though the fact is, I don’t care 
much about polo.” 

“You don’t look particularly jolly,” 
Earle remarked, with a laugh, which had 
a ring of bitterness in it. “Though I 
don’t see what you’ve got to fret about. 
J have just lost my situation. Twenty- 
five dollars a week gone to the dogs!” 

“ How did that happen?” John asked, 
with real interest. 

“Oh! spreeing!” 

“I didn’t suppose you drank in busi- 
ness hours, Earle!” 

“ Never did, to any extent, but enough 
to ruin me. The fellow who drinks at all 
is likely to drink at any hour, and it is all 
fool’s talk to say that he isn’t.” 

“ What are you going to do now?” 

«“ Ask me something easier.” 

“ Have you any one dependent on your 
salary ?” 

“Yes, sir; father, mother, and sister. 
Twenty-five dollars a week is what we 
have lived on for the past two years. My 
father is paralyzed, you know.” 

For a moment John Cosgrove felt 
as if he was paralyzed. But after all, 
what could he say? He had fooled away 
money more recklessly than Earle ever 


-had. Of course no one had ever de- 





pended on him for food and shelter, 
but some one should have depended 
on him, he told himself. What had 
he been doing with his money day after 
day, month after month? Twenty-five 
dollars a week! Why, he would some- 
times spend as much in a single evening. 
For fully five minutes the two young 
men walked on in utter silence, then 
John said abruptly : “ Earle, in many ways 
I have been a fool, and worse than a fool. 
You seem to have been criminal in one 
thing only. To gratify your appetite you 
have risked the maintenance of those 
nearest and dearest to you. To gratify 
my selfish fancies, I have forgotten every- 
body. You area better fellow than I am, 
Earle, enough sight.” 

“You've lost your senses, Cosgrove,” 
Earle replied sharply. “I saw you drin‘- 
ing wine with the boys the other night,” 
he went on, “and I said to myself, If that 
fellow don’t say No right away, he is lost. 
Iwas in something such a mood as you 
are to-day, and as you have been for the 
past few weeks, when I took my first 
drink, and I have never stopped since. 
Drop it, John, if you want to have any re- 
spect for yourself.” 

“T hope you won’t be offended, Earle, 
if I ask you why you don’t practice what 
you preach?” John inquired. 

“Oh! it don’t make any difference 
what becomes of me!” was the sad re- 
sponse. 

“Or what becomes of your family ?” 

“If anything should happen to me, 
Cosgrove, my folks would be taken bet- 
ter care of than I have ever been able to 
care for them. For their sakes I wish I 
was out of the way entirely.” 

It was no use to talk. This, John Cos- 
grove thoroughly realized. What could 
he do? he asked himself. There was a 
vacancy in his father’s office which Earle 
could fill if he would only stop drinking, 
but surely there was no hope of that. 
Would it be of any use to extort a prom- 
ise of this kind from a man already under 
the influence of liquor? No! and yet 
something must be done. It was inex- 
plicable, but someway John felt as if this 
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was his opportunity. They had arrived 
now at their destination. 

“Let us walk on a little further,” John 
said, and then fell to thinking again. 

“ Earle,” he said at last, “ I want you to 
come to my office to-morrow morning. 
If you like, I'll put you to work. You 
shall have as much of a salary as you 
have been getting, and more if I can 
manage it.” 

“ But, Cosgrove ”"—Earle had clutched 
his companion’s arm with a grip that 
hurt—“I haven’t any reference, and you 
surely can not recommend me.” 

“If I want you to come into our office, 
that will be reference enough!” John re- 
plied. 

“But that will be a deception,” Earle 
hurried to say, “for if your father knew 
I was kicked out of my last place for 
drinking, he wouldn’t employ me.” 

“Very true.” 

“Then I don’t see how you can hon- 
estly make a move in this matter.” 

“ Earle, I may be wrong,” John replied, 
“but I have a feeling that it isn’t in your 
nature to go back on a friend who is will- 
ing to put himself in atight place to help 
you. If you are, then I am entirely mis- 
taken in your character.” 

“T’ll let you know in half an hour,” 
Earle replied, in a voice that he tried 
hard to keep steady. “ You go back, and 
I'll meet you presently.” 

John complied without a word, and five 
minutes later was discussing mustangs 
with an apparently undivided interest. 

The half hour spent by Earle Davi- 
son was a bitter one. If he accepted his 
friend’s generous offer of assistance, he 
must determine to abstain wholly from 
the use of intoxicating liquors. But could 
he make this resolve? The desire even 
now for another drink was almost over- 
powering. His tongue was parched, and 
the craving of his stomach for more 
stimulant was agonizing beyond descrip- 
tion. He stopped at a drug-store, and 
drank a glass of vichy. Temporarily re- 
lieved of the awful thirst and gnawing 
it seemed at his vitals, he hurried back 
to the appointed place. He must make 





haste to promise before the torture seized 
him again, for promise he would, if he 
could keep his senses long enough to do 
so. Earle Davison had a strange feeling 
of outward compulsion in this matter, 
which he had never experienced before. 
Something seemed to keep saying, “ You 
must promise,” “ You must be a man,” 
“ All things are possible to those who try 
hard enough!” 

John had left the stable ; “Gone across. 
the street with the boys to get a drink,” 
he was told. Earle’s first thought was to 
wait till his friend should come out, but 
something seemed to urge him on, and 
over he went. 

When he entered the room, John was. 
standing at the bar with several other 
young men of his acquaintance, with a 
glass of champagne in his hand. 

“How are you, Davison?” one of the 
members shouted to the new-comer. 
“Come and take a drink.” 

Earle’s face was as white as the face of 
the dead as he took in this scene. He 
had come to find his friend, and to pledge 
himself to a life of sobriety, and here his. 
friend stood with a glass of the tempting 
stuff in his hand all ready to drink. 

“Come on, Earle,” said another. “ Hur- 
ry up, and we'll drink together.” 

“TI am mucheobliged to you,” Earle re- 
plied, in so strange a voice that all the 
young men turned to look at him, “but 
I’ve got through;” then passing to his 
friend’s side, said: “Cosgrove, you have 
been the means of making it possible for 
me to attempt a decent life, but if you are 
going to set that kind of an example, you 
will destroy yourself and weaken me.” 

“What will you have me do, Earle?” 
John inquired, setting down his glass as 
he spoke, while the others looked on in 
astonishment. 

“There’s my hand, old fellow,” Earle 
replied, “and I promise with God’s help 
never to touch another drop of intoxicat- 
ing liquor as long as I live.” 

“And I take the same pledge,” John 
replied, in a ringing voice, “and the boys 
here are my witnesses.” 

During this scene every one of the 
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number put their glasses down untouched 
with one exception, and he laughed loud 
and long at the temperance fanatics, as 
he called his companions, 

“What have you done to-day, John?” 
Mrs. Cosgrove inquired of her step-son 
that evening. 

“ More than usual!” John replied with a 
smile. “I believe I have been the means 
of saving a friend from destruction, and 
in return have been saved myself.” 

“Indeed, whom were you so fortunate 
as to save?” the lady inquired. 

“Earle Davison, mother.” 

“Oh! and may I ask who came to 
your rescue?” 





“ Earle Davison.” 

“Never mind,” the lady interrupted, 
as her step-son was going on to explain, 
“it’s of no consequence. I take for granted 
that it was about drinking; but as I 
have invariably told you, John, a gentle- 
man always knows when he has got 
enough.” 

“Then gentlemen are very scarce among 
men who drink,” John replied, and here 
the conversation ended. 

Earle Davison took the position so 
kindly offered him, and filled it so excel- 
lently that he was soon promoted, and 
after a while was taken into the firm. 

ELEANOR KIRK. 


_— 





WHAT A BLIND MAN DID. 


| is a deep misfortune to be blind; 
whether the darkness is born with us 


or comes on in the course of our life, it is 


an undesirable affliction. Yet, when we 
read of the accomplishments of the blind 
in the useful spheres of life, we are almost 
persuaded that they who see can not 
offer an average of work performed and 
service rendered which will compare 
favorably with that of the blind man or 
woman. This impression has _ been 
strengthened by reading a short sketch 
which appeared lately in the Waterbury 
American, and which relates: 

“ On the tenth instant there died in the 
town of Burlington, James Goodsell, who 
from his birth, during a life of nearly 
ninety years, had been totally blind. In 
early childhood, however, he had said 
that the darkness was in a few instances 
broken by faint glimmerings of light. Of 
four children, he and a sister were blind. 
The sister, though at first possessed of 
ordinary vision, soon, by a mysterious 
change, became wholly deprived of sight. 
This blind man would swing an axe with 
the dexterity of a woodman, and actually 
felled trees; he was an accomplished 
grain thresher, and would frequently go 
alone a distance of two miles to thresh 
for the Burlington farmers, climbing the 
mows to throw down the grain; he could 





hoe corn or garden stuff as well as any- 
body, having no trouble to distinguish 
the weeds ; he would set a hundred bean 
poles with more accuracy than most 
people who can see, would load hay, and 
was so good a mechanic that he manu- 
factured yokes and other farm articles 
with success. He had an excellent mem- 
ory, and was an authority on facts and 
dates. He could generally tell the time 
of day or night within a few minutes. 
One instance is given when he slept over 
one day and awoke at evening, thinking 
it was morning. For once he ate supper 
for breakfast, but when informed of his 
mistake slept another twelve hours in 
order to get straight again. He was fa- 
miliar with forest trees, and knew just 
where to go for any timber desired. He 
could direct men where to find a chest- 
nut, a maple, or an oak, and the children 
where to go for berries. He was a good 
mathematician. In olden days he was 
quite musically inclined, and, like most 
blind people, he had a genius in that 
direction. He was at one time leader of 
the Presbyterian choir in that place. For 
two years he and the blind sister kept 
house together, though she and the other 
members of the family have long since 
passed away. To crown all, he possessed 
one of the happiest of dispositions, and 
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was ever genial and cheerful. To this 
end his generally excellent health must 
have largely contributed.” 

All this-seems wonderful, and its truth 
should be most encouraging to those who 


have not the sense of sight. Nature 
quickens the remaining senses to such 
delicacy and vigor that the loss, in time, 
seems more than made up in the life of 
the cheerful, industriovs man or woman. 
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0. S. FOWLER, TO THE PATRONS OF 


Se year 1832, when Spurzheim visit- 
ed America, found me a student for 
the ministry in Amherst College. Phre- 
nology was then scarcely known in this 
country, and his presence in Boston in- 
duced discussions in universities and col- 
leges throughout New England, and in a 
public discussion in our college, I became 
so thoroughly imbued with its truth and 
value as a basis of mental philosophy, as 
well as a means of human elevation and 
improvement, that I abandoned the pur- 
pose of being a minister over a parish to 
teach my fellow-men all over the land 
how to best develop their God-given 
powers. 

After graduation in 1834, I began that 
course of teaching which I have pursued 
so diligently and incessantly for nearly 
fifty years past, and with what benefit 
and success let my fellow-men judge and 
my record bear witness. 

In the spring of 1838, feeling the neces- 
sity of a medium for the largest latitude 
of discussion on the subject—for the re- 
pository of phrenological facts, as well as 
a public channel for my own thoughts—I 
resolved to commence this JOURNAL, in 
which my brother L. N. joined as part 
proprietor; and so continued till the 
close of its third volume. At the end of 
the second volume, so deeply had I be- 
come involved by its expense, which, to- 
gether with that incurred in taking casts 
of heads for my cabinet, that I felt I 
could not longer sustain the task and 
should have to stopit. But it was my 
idol—the great object of my labors—that 
for which I mainiy lived; and so strug- 
gled on till the close of its third volume. 

The appalling problem then presented 
itself only too strongly before my mind— 
the destruction of my idol, or what was 





THE “PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 


the same, its death and burial, or perhaps 
the loss of my health or life, even in try- 
ing to preserve it. But encouraging 
words from my sister Charlotte deter- 
mined me to risk the latter and open its 
fourth volume, though with not over 
one hundred of its former subscribers. 
The close found it with over nine hun- 
dred; and from that time forward its 
course was onward and upward, till at 
one period it had attained a circulation 
of over twenty thousand copies. 

From the beginning it has stood alone 
as the advocate of a new system of phi- 
losophy, boldly pushing forth an original 
cast of thought and base-lines of human 
progress, taking a new departure from 
theories till then current and unchal- 
lenged. It has wielded a powerful in- 
fluence among men; forced many new 
ideas into the literature of the day; 
essentially modified education, and taught 
thousands methods of self-improvement, 
and shown teachers how to adapt their 
instruction and government to the tem- 
perament and mental constitution of 
pupils. It has modified legal codes, the 
treatment of criminals and of the insane, 
softened down parental severity, and sub- 
stituted love for punishment, and even 
guided and modified pulpit utterances— 
its name meanwhile unspoken—and train- 
ed the present generation to be far more 
receptive of its teachings than were their 
grandparents in 1838. 

I left the JOURNAL in 1854, since which 
time I have traversed many times pro- 
fessionally our glorious country, lectured 
to and examined the heads of hundreds 
of thousands of our people; revised all 
of my early writings, and now in re- 
entering its pages hope to embody and 
complete my life-work in its sanctuary, 
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after an absence of twenty-six years, and 
at the ripe age of seventy-one. 

I do so, feeling deeply conscious that I 
am fulfilling a duty I owe to posterity, as 
well as to all true lovers of our science, 
and with a full appreciation of the great 
pleasure I derive in a reunion that at 
once blends early and dearest recollec- 
tions and associations, and deposits the 
results of my life’s labors, study, and ob- 
servations in the temple, the corner- 
stone of which I laid, and which was 
vitalized with some of the greatest per- 
sonal sacrifices, as well as consecrated to 
its work, with many of the dearest ex- 
periences of my life. 

One special feature of my future work, 
aside from condensing all my writings 
into one comprehensive volume, will be 
to visit foreign countries—Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Asia, and Europe—to ob- 








serve and compare the phrenologies, 
habits, and customs of the different na- 
tions of people; and in visiting India, I 
propose to take a large survey of each 
caste; that is, of the specific effects it 
has wrought upon the phrenologies and 
physiologies, gaits and postures, physiog- 
nomies, and general appearance of its 
subjects, by both cultivating and then 
transmitting these faculties, muscles, etc., 
in this caste, and those in that for hun- 
dreds of successive generations, and thus 
of the other specialties of other peoples. 
In this great work of travel and study, 
I shall be accompanied and aided by my 
son-in-law, E. W. Austin, and we shall be 
on the alert, with two pairs of eyes wide 
awake, to gather whatever we can find 
especially interesting and instructive to- 
lovers of nature in general, and human 
nature in particular. oO. S. F. 





A PHRENOLOGICAL INCIDENT. 
[FROM AN OLD “SUN.” ] 


HE attention of the editor was called 

recently, bya friend of the JOURNAL, 
to an old copy of the New York Suz, in 
which a paragraph of interest to phre- 
nologists was published. The newspaper 
dated June 29, 1834, is itself noteworthy, 
as indicating the status of journalism in 
our city at that day. The whole sheet 
covers a space about twenty by twenty- 
four inches, folded once, thus having four 
pages of three short columns each. The 
paragraph we copy covers about one- 
third of acolumn. The Sua of to-day pub- 
lishes in one of its seven-column pages 
probably more than twice as much matter 
as its ancient predecessor contained on 
its four. The paragraph is as follows: 

“ PHRENOLOGY.—Our anecdote con- 
cerning St. Clair having excited consid- 
erable interest among the partisans of 
Phrenology, we are requested to insert 
the following authentic narrative: Some 
surgical students of Paris, being desirous 
of laying a snare for the celebrated Dr. 
Gall (who was‘then delivering a course 
of surgical lectures in this city, Paris) 
contrived to purchase from an execu- 





tioner of Versailles the head of a re- 
markable malefactor, and they placed it 
among the human skulls deposited before 
the lecturer to afford illustrations to his. 
discourse, after which they took their 
places among the audience to enjoy the 
blunders about to be committed by the 
unfortunate phrenologist. 

“* What have we here ?’ cried Gall, the 
moment he cast his eyes on the skull. 
‘How came this fearfully organized head 
in my collection? Never did I behold 
so frightful a development of human 
passion. The owner of this head must 
have been under the domination of the 
most dreadful propensities, and with a 
singular tendency to their concealment.’ 

“The skull was, in fact, that of Leger, 
guillotined a few years since, on confes- 
sion of having decoyed a young girl into 
a remote cave of a forest of Versailles, 
where he murdered her, cooked a portion 
of her remains, and actually fed upon 
them. A greater criminal, probably, 
never fell into the hands of justice. The 
discomfiture of the hoaxers may be read- 
ily gathered.” 
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A WEATHER GUIDE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE engraving on the opposite page repre- 
sents the apparatus or “‘ weather case’’ de- 
signed by Gen. Myer, of the U. 8. Signal Service, 
to be set up in some rural post-offices throughout 
the country, so that farmers and others may have 
some means by which they can reach a better 
judgment concerning weather probabilities than 
they now generally have, As the apparatus is 
the result of long observation and mu!tiplied 
experiments in meteorology, it must prove of 
great practical bencfit wherever its indications 
are intelligently read and followed. 

The engraving shows the different parts of the 
weather case on a reduced scale, but so clearly 
that its careful study will give the reader a full 
understanding of their meaning and use. A brief 
description of each part and their mutual rela- 
tions, which we derive from an authoritative 
source, is proper here. 

“The pointer or index at the top of the case 
(No. 1) slides on the brass arc; it is known as 
the ‘sunset barometer index,’ and indicates, 
when sect, by the figures to which it points on 
the ‘main barometer scale,’ which is just below 
it, the reading of the barometer at the time of 
the sunset yesterday. The ‘main barometer 
scale’ (No. 2) exhibits all the barometric read- 
ings likely to be used with this instrument. The 
pointer (No. 3) just below the ‘main barometer 
scale’ is called the ‘reference index,’ and in- 
dicates by the figures to which it points on the 
main barometer scale, when the instrument is 
set, the mean or average reading of the barome- 
ter at the place at which the instrument is set 
and for each separate month. When the barome- 
ter reads above or below this reading at any 
place, such reading is said to be ‘above the 
mean’ or ‘below the mean’ for that place in 
that month. This reference index is established 
in the exact central line of the face of the case. 
The long brass hand over the glass face of the 
barometer is known as the ‘long pointer,’ and 
indicates, by the figures of ‘the ‘main barometer 
scale’ to which it points when set, the reading 
of the barometer when last set. The black 
pointer on the face of the barometer under the 
glass face is known as the ‘short pointer,’ and 
indicates the existing pressure of the atmosphere 
at any time the instrument may be examined. 

** There are for each place and each month two 
kinds of winds: First—Winds which, blowing 
from certain directions, are at that place and in 
that month more likely than other winds to be 
followed by rain. These are called ‘rain 
winds.’ Second—Winds which, blowing from 
certain directions, are at that place and in that 
month less likely than other winds to be fol- 
lowed by rain. These are called ‘dry winds.’ 





The wind direction for any day or time must be 
seen and taken at each place or station by a 
vane as well located as practicable. The ‘ wind 
disk’ (No. 8) consists of a brass circle, on which 
slide freely two arcs—a red are, called the ‘dry 
wind are’ (No. 9), and a blue are, called the 
‘rain wind are’ (No.11). In the center of the 
disk is a pointer turning with a turning-screw, 
and called the ‘wind disk pointer’ (No. 10). 
Around the disk are letters to show directions, 
as N. for north, E. for east, NE. for north-east, 
ete. 

“The pointer and scale (No. 5) on the right of 
and below the barometer are called the dry- 
wind time record, and the pointer (No. 7) is 
called the ‘record pointer,’ and indicates, when 
set, the length of time the wind has been blow- 
ing continuously from a ‘dry’ direction, by the 
figures showing the number of hours on the 
scale to which it points. 

“The pointer and scale (No. 4) on the left of 
and below the barometer are called the rain- 
wind time record, and the record pointer (No. 
6) indicates, when set, the length of time the 
wind has been blowing continuously from a 
‘rain’ direction, by the figures showing the 
number of hours on the scale to which it points. 

‘*The record pointer on the rain-wind time 
record (No. 6) is always turned by the thumb- 
screw, and set pointing at the figure 0 on the 
scale when the wind is not blowing in the rain- 
wind direction. In the same way the ‘record 
pointer’ on the dry-wind time record (No. 7%) is 
always set point®Mg at the figure 0 when the 
wind is not blowing in the dry direction. 

“The sunset disk (No. 12) consists of a circu- 
lar disk one-half of which is colored red and 
one-half of which is colored blue. The disk 
turns upon a central turning screw in such a 
manner that half of the disk shows through a 
semicircular opening in the face of the weather 
case. The sunset disk is set as follows: At the 
exact time of every sunset the western sky and 
the character of the sunset is carefully observed. 
The examination ought to be minute and care- 
ful, lasting for about fifteen minutes. If the 
sunset sky is clear or red, or markedly what is 
known as a ‘fair weather sunset’—a sunset 
such as is generally held to indicate a clear or 
fair day to follow on the next day—a day on 
which it will not rain—the sunset disk is turned 
by the turning screw until the semicircular 
opening shows all red. The sunset disk, thus 
turned, is described as set for a ‘fair weather 
sunset.’ 

“Tf the sunset sky (the western) is cloudy or 
foul, or markedly what is known as a ‘foul 
weather sunsct,’ a sunset such as is generally 
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held to indicate foul weather to follow on the 
next day—a day on which it will rain—the sun- 
set disk is turned by the turning screw until 
the semicircular opening shows all blue. The 
sunset disk thus turned is described as set for a 
‘foul weather sunset.’ If the appearance of 
the western sky and the character of the sunset 
are neither markedly those of a ‘fair weather 
sunset’ or of a ‘foul weather sunset,’ but such 
as to leave the observer in doubt how to style 
it, the sunset disk is turned to show half red 
and half blue, or ‘doubtful.’ The sunset disk, 
thus set, is described as set for a ‘doubtful 
weather sunset.’ 

“In the lower part of the weather case there 
are two thermometers, a dry bulb thermometer 
(No. 18) on the left-hand side of the case, and a 
wet bulb thermometer (No. 14) on the right- 
hand side. The dry bulb thermometer is like 
any other thermometer, and shows by its read- 
ings the temperature of the air. The wet bulb 
thermometer is one, the bulb of which is kept 
constantly moist by the water passing up from 
the glass reservoir, through the wicking which 
covers the thermometer bulb. The readings of 
the dry bulb thermometer and those of the wet 
bulb thermometer are more and more unlike, or 
farther and farther ‘apart,’ as it is called, in 
proportion as the air contains less and less 
moisture, that is, is becoming drier. The read- 
ings of the dry bulb thermometer and those of 
the wet bulb thermometer become more and 
more alike—are nearer and nearer together—in 
proportion as the air contains more and more 
moisture, Thatis, is becoming saturated or wel. 

“By the side of the dry bulb thermometer 
(No. 13) is the dry bulb pointer which slides on 
the brass slide (No. 15). By the side of the wet 
bulb thermometer is the wet bulb pointer which 
slides on the brass slide (No. 16). In the center 
of the case is the ‘dry and wet bulb scale,’ 
marked on the paper on which is the central 
brass slide bar (No. 19), and on this slide move 
the dry bulb keeper (No. 17) and the wet bulb 
keeper (No. 18). To sct the thermometers ex- 
amine first the dry bulb thermometer and move 
the ‘dry bulb pointer’ (No. 15) on the slide 
until the outside point is exactly level with the 
top of the mercury in the thermometers—as near 
to it as practicable. Examine next the wet bulb 
thermometer, and move the wet bulb pointer 
(No. 16) on the slide until the outside pointer is 
exactly level with the top of the mercury in the 
wet bulb thermometer, or as near to it as prac- 
ticable, then turn to the dry and wet bulb scale, 
and on the ‘central brass slide bar ’ (No. 19) 
move one of the keepers until it touches as 
nearly as possible—is on an exact level with the 
inside pointer of the ‘dry bulb pointer ;’ then 
move the other keeper until it touches, as nearly 
as practicable—is on an exact level with the in- 





side pointer of the ‘wet bulb pointer.’ The 
thermometers are now set and the difference be- 
tween their readings can be known by counting 
on the ‘dry and wet bulb scale’ the number of x 
degrees between the keepers. 

“When the thermometers are examined and 
set again, following the same plan, it will be 
easily seen whether the ‘keepers’ are, when set, 
farther apart than they were at the previous set- 
ting, or whether they are, when set, nearer to- 
gether than at the previous setting. 

“Tf they are farther apart, the thermometers 
are said to be ‘separating’; if they are nearer 
together, the thermometers are said to be ‘ap- 
proaching.’ Other things being equal, the ther- 
mometers show, when they are ‘separating,’ 
that the air is becoming more dry, one sign of 
approaching fair weather. The thermometers 
show, when they are ‘ approaching,’ that the air 
is becoming more moist or damp, one sign of 
approaching rain. 

“The weather case is not intended to be used 
independently of the official weather reports,. 
but in connection with them, supplementing the 
official reports by showing the local instrumental 
indications and giving other information.” 

We are indebted to the Signal Office for the 
use of the engraving. 
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BIDE A WEE, AND DINNA FRET. 


Is the road very dreary ? 
Patience yet! 
Rest will be sweeter, if thou art aweary 
And after night cometh the morning cheery, 
Then bide #wee, and dinna fret. 


The clouds have silver lining, 
Don’t forget ! 
And though he’s hidden, still the sun is shining ;. 
Courage ! instead of tears in vain repining, 
Just bide a wee and dinna fret. 


With toil and cares unbending 
Art beset ? 
Bethink thee how the storms from heaven de- 
scending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee, and dinna fret. 


Grief sharper sting doth borrow 
From regret ! 
But vesterday is gone, and shall its sorrow 
Unfit us for the present and the morrow ? 
Nay ; bide a wev, and dinna fret. 


An over-anxious brooding 
Doth beget 
A host of fears and phantasies deluding ; 
Then, brother, lest the torments be intruding, 
Just bide a wee, and dinna fret. 
Leisure Hours, 



































BEER AND BREAD. 
EER is the coming drink for Ameri- 


cans. The indications of this are 
innumerable. The principal indication 
and the most incontrovertible is the 
yearly increase in the amount drank. It 


is the prevailing drink in England, and | 


we could hardly miss of having it here; 
but its use was nothing like so prevalent 
as there until the late influx of German 
immigration introduced large numbers of 
lager-beer drinkers and beer-house keep- 
ers. Nine-tenths of the saloon-keepers 
of our cities are foreigners, and a very 
large proportion of these are German. 
We have an amazing facility for picking 
up new fashions, all the way from the 
Indian pipe, cigar, and succotash down 
to the latest Japanese fan. So lager-beer 
became the fashion. Withal, it has been 
pushed with some enterprise. A very 
great spurt was given it at the Centennial 
Exhibition. Brewers’ associations, State 
and National, have been formed; an im- 
mense amount of capital has been invest- 
ed ; eligible sites are secured, and saloons 
are fitted up with latest styles and high- 
est finish. Gardens are laid out with all 
attractiveness, and, though these have 
been mostly patronized by the Teutonic 
population, they are determined to make 
them attractive to native Americans also. 
A costly pile has been fitted up in a 
fashionable up-town quarter in New 
York city, where exquisite music—an 
almost irresistible attraction to our 





music-loving people—brings in people of 
refinement, and already even ladies have 
been seen sipping beer publicly in this 
popular resort. It is a long stride in the 
wrong direction. The brewers’ associa- 
tions make no secret of their intentions. 
Their doings are heralded to the world, 
and they proudly parade their figures, 
which tell how the flood is sweeping on. 
Last year (January, 1879) closed up with 
the figures at 9,500,000 barrels per annum, 
and the boast that it would go up to 
10,000,000, and over, the ensuing year. 
We have not yet heard the result. See- 
ing it is coming more and more, it would 
be wise, perhaps, for us to understand 
the stuff and its tendencies, so that we 
may know what is before us. 

One of its first claims is that it is nu- 
tritious, and therefore invigorating and 
wholesome. And it bases that claim 
upon the fact that it is made of grain 
—yes, of grain and yeast, and therefore it 
is like bread, made of the same materials, 
and it must be wholesome. This specious 
claim often catches the thoughtless. 
Let us examine it. 

Let us set the two objects before us— 
beer and bread. They do not /ook much 
alike, anyway. Let us see how they are 
made. The baker has his grain ground. 
The brewer wets his grain, and lets it 
sprout. That would spoil it for the 
baker. “Why,” he would say, “Iam very 
careful not to let my grain sprout, for it 
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destroys about one-fourth of the nutri- 
tion; besides, I can never make good 
bread of it afterward.” ‘Very well, you 
are not to make bread of this. We will 
spoil it if we please,” and the brewer goes 
on. This sprouting is done to turn some 
of the starch into sugar, as is usual in the 
germination of grains for the nourishment 
of the young plant. In the hands of the 
brewer, however, the young plant comes 
to an untimely end. He dries the grain, 
and the sprouts fall off and are separated. 
It is now called malt. When he wishes 
to use the malt it is put into the mash- 
tub and deluged with warm water, and 
the most of the sugar and some of the 
starch is soaked out, and the hulls are 
separated and removed. This takes away 
about one-third of the entire grain. If, 
however, the water should happen to be 
boiling hot, it would scald the starch that 
has been washed out, and convert it into 
paste. This would be nutritious. But 
this is not what the brewer wants. He 
prefers to have more of the starch turned 
into sugar, and, if the water is not scald- 
ing, that process goes on, and the liquid 
is called the “sweet wort.” 

Yeast is added by the baker. Why? To 
raise the bread ; to make it light, so that it 
can be more easily masticated. He lets it 
work a few hours, and the action of the 
yeast destroys, perhaps, one-fifth of the 
nutrition of the grain, perhaps less, be- 
cause some of the sugar in the grain is 
turned into alcohol and carbonic acid 
gas, the alcohol being all driven off by 
the heat, and the gas being entangled in 
the dough, and expanded by the heat, 
makes little cavities. Then the gas, too, 
escapes, and all the remainder of the 
wheat is in the loaf. 

One of the strong points of the com- 
parison is that the brewer uses the yeast 
also. But let us see for what purpose. 
He has already lost more than half of the 
substance of the grain. The remainder 
he has in the shape of sugar dissolved in 
a large quantity of water. He boils this 
wort with hops (not to make it nutritious, 
for hops are not nutritious), and when it 
is well cooled he adds yeast, and then 





lets it ferment for days and weeks. The 
baker is very careful not to let his bread _ 
“rise” or ferment more than a few hours. 
We have seen that even in the time 
allowed the bread to ferment, one-fifth of 
the nutrition is destroyed, and we are 
well aware that if it should stand an hour 
too long we would call it spoiled. It 
would be too sour, and if the sourness were 
reduced by “ baking powder” it would be 
chafly and tasteless, especially after it is 
twenty-four hours old. This is often 
illustrated in the bread of commerce. If, 
then, the fermentation of an hour or two 
destroys so much nutrition, what may we 
expect from that of days; nay, of weeks 
and months ? 

The special reason for using yeast in 
promoting this decay is to induce the 
decay of the sugar first, for the decay of 
the sugar produces alcohol, and this is 
the object of the brewer to produce just 
as much alcohol as possible in the beer. 
To this end he makes all his plans and 
bends all his energies. Heturnsas much 
of the starch into sugar as he can, and 
then gets rid of all the remaining portions 
of the grain while he develops the alco- 
hol. For alcohol in this case, as in all 
others, is made by the decay of sugar. 
The elements of the sugar break up, and 
a part of them rearrange themselves into 
the substance called alcohol, while the 
remainder form carbonic acid, which es- 
capes in the form of gas. Every particle 
of sugar that breaks up forms its particle 
of alcohol, and sets free a particle of gas 
which rises to the surface. Any one who 
is curious to see this process can easily 
do so by placing some fruit juice in a 
clear glass jar or tumbler, in the ordinary 
temperature of a living-room, and when 
the juice begins to decay or “turn sour,” 
as it is called, this conversion of the 
sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid can 
be watched. This is the way in which 
alcohol always finds its origin; it is a 
product of the decay of the sugar in a 
sweet liquid. In the case of the fruit 
juice the decay in this form is spontane- 
ous; but in many other cases, as in the 
sweet wort of beer, it is more readily in- 
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duced by the addition of yeast. But 
please observe it is decay still, and ob- 
serve also that it is the decay of a liquid, 
and therefore never found in nature, be- 
cause nature has no jugs, nor bottles, nor 
kegs, to hold the liquor while it decays. 
As Count Chaptal, an Italian writer, re- 
marks: “ Nature never forms spirituous 
liquors. She rots the grape upon the 
branch, but it is art which converts the 
juice into alcoholic wine.” We believe 
nature has been searched in vain thus far 
to find alcohol formed without the in- 
tervention of art and man’s device. This 
much in rebutting the plea that it is “a 
good creature of God.” Even if it were 
proved to be a natural product, it would 
not follow that we must use it. There 
are many poisons which are undoubted 
products of nature. 

We have thus found the object of the 
brewer. He wishes to produce an alco- 
holic liquor, and to do this he destroys 
the nutrition of the grain, and has a 
drink which is little else than alcohol and 
water, unless he ‘adds other things, which 
he usually does, as hops, and salt, and 
quassia, and copperas. But we forbear. 

The baker also uses yeast, but for quite 
another purpose. We observed that the 
action of the yeast on the sugar produced 
two substances—alcohol and carbonic 
acid gas. It was the alcohol the brewer 
wanted; it is the gas that the baker 
wants, not to eat nor to breathe (for it is 
a poison to breathe), but he wants it 
simply to make holes or cavities in his 
bread. Wg saw that the gas, when lib- 
erated in the fermenting liquid, rose to 
the top and made foam. When this gas 
is liberated in the dough it can not rise; 
it is entangled in the gluten. So it makes 
a bubble where it is, and then the baker 
applies heat and expands it, and still 
more heat, which fixes the gluten just 
there, so that the cavities remain after a 
still greater degree of heat drives off the 
gas ; so while both the baker and the brew- 


-er avail themselves of the action of yeast, 


and while its two products are both poi- 


-sonous, the baker uses one simply for a 


mechanical purpose to make cavities in 





his bread, in which he preserves the most 
of the substance of the grain, while the 
brewer uses the other product, the alco- 
hol, as a drink, having destroyed or dis- 
missed nearly all that portion of the grain 
which he could not convert into alcohol. 
Now, where is the ground for the com- 
parison between bread and beer, or, 
rather, where is the ground for the asser- 
tion that they are both made of the same 
materials and by the same process, and 
that therefore the results are at all alike ? 
Yet this is a claim that is put forward by 
many people, and allowed by many more, 
even some temperance people not being 
able to see through it. 

It may be well enough to remark, in 
passing, that there is no necessity what- 
ever for this use of yeast in making the 
cavities in the bread. Bread cam be made 
light without yeast, and, practically, it is 
done every day by different methods. 
The aerated bread is made by the injec- 
tion of gas into the dough. Many kinds 
of cake and biscuit are made by the use 
of powders, which, uniting when moisten- 
ed in the flour, release a gas which makes 
the required cavities. There are also sev- 
eral methods by which common air can be 
incorporated and expanded by heat to 
make the cavities. This fact takes away 
still more of the ground for the argument 
that beer is like bread. The objects of 
the brewer and the baker are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. One aims 
to produce a nutritious food, the other a 
poisonous drink. 

In this sketch of the subject it becomes 
very evident that the fermentation which 
produces alcohol is a thoroughly destruc- 
tive process of decay. The beer contains 
in large proportion the very elements 
which we find so objectionable to health 
in malarial districts—the decomposition 
and decay of vegetable matter. If any 
one doubts the identity or the force of 
this remark let him visit a brewery in 
operation, or even its vicinity, with his 
eyes, and especially with his nose, open 
to conviction. If it is deleterious to 
breathe malaria, what must it be to drink 
it? Logically and naturally, we ought 
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therefore to infer that it would have a 
tendency to bring about the same type of 
decay in the drinker. Did it ever occur 
to you that this is the fact? Suppose 
you place in a dish of grape juice, or 
stewed grapes, or stewed apples, a small 
amount of decaying matter. See how 
soon the pollution pervades the mass, 
and it begins to swell and fester with de- 
cay. Now look at the man who has taken 
these elements of decay into his system. 
The vital organism, of course, resists and 
expels as much of it as possible, so that 
the worst results are a long time in mak- 
ing their appearance. But when the 
“wine-blossoms” are well developed in 
the face of the chronic wine-drinker, can 
you find a more striking picture of them 
anywhere than by looking into that same 
fermenting dish of grape juice with which 
you have just been making an experi- 
ment? And these outward signs are 
sure indications of inward corruption. 
All the internal organism partakes largely 
of the same condition. Hear what the doc- 
tors say: “ A copious beer-drinker is all 
one vital part. He wears his heart on 
his sleeve, bare to a death-wound even 
from a rusty nail or the claw of a cat.” 
Again, a writer from Milwaukee says: 

“ Physicians of this city who have had 
wide experience are of the opinion that the 
person who uses beer habitually is more 
liable to contract disease, and less able to 
throw it off, than one who abstains from 
its use. A case recently occurred of a 
German brewer, apparently healthy and 
robust, who accidentally stuck a small 
sliver in his hand. Soon his arm began 
to swell and be painful, and the pain and 
swelling extended to the entire body, and 
resulted in death. The symptoms were 
clearly those of a bad condition of the 
blood, and no other explanation could 
be given than poisoning by the use of 
lager-beer.” 

And this is quite in accordance with 
the best authority; and with even the 
earlier stages of disease Dr. B. W. Rich- 
ardson says : “By common observation the 
flush seen on the cheek during the first 
stage of alcoholic excitation is presumed 





to extend merely to the parts exposed to 
view. It can not, however, be too for- 
cibly impressed that the condition is. 
universal in the body. If the lungs could 
be seen they, too, would be found, with 
their vessels, injected; if the brain and’ 
spinal cord could be laid open to view, 
they would be discovered in the same 
condition; if the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen, the kidneys, or any other vascular 
organs or parts, could be exposed, the 
vascular engorgement would be equally 
manifest.” 

Dr. Crothers, editor of the Quarterly 
Fournal of Inebriety, in speaking of the 
claim of the brewers, that beer is whole- 
some, says that these theories are not 
confirmed by the observation of physi- 
cians and chemists; that “in appearance 
the beer-drinker may be the picture of 
health, but in reality he is most incapable 
of resisting disease ” (clearly, then, our 
organs of observation are at fault, mis- 
taking the flush of disease for the rosy hue 
of health); “that a slight injury, severe 
cold, or shock to the body or mind, will 
commonly provoke acute disease ending 
fatally,” and so on. But the most re- 
markable thing he says, and to which we 
would call special attention, is that “the 
constant use of beer is found to produce 
a species of degeneration of all the organ- 
ism.” In confirmation of this we point 
to the Jrominent feature in beer-drinkers 
—their large liver, stuffed out with dis- 
ease. No one having such a liver can be 
healthful, for the blood can not be 
cleansed. Some of the morbid conse- 
quences of this diseased condition we 
reserve for another paper. 

JULIA COLMAN, 

FATAL TosBacco.—In Paris a porter 
cut his finger with a knife with which he 
had been clearing out his pipe. The 
finger swelled, and the arm became in- 


flamed while tumours appeared under 
the arm-pits. The medical man called 
in recognized poisoning by nicotine, and 
seeing that amputation was necessary, 
sent him off at once to the hospital,. 
where, at last accounts, he was lying in a 
very precarious condition. 
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HENRY S. TANNER, M.D., 


THE GREAT FASTER. 


= leading feature of interest, or 
“sensation,” as it has become fash- 
ionable to say, in New York city, this 
summer, was the forty days’ abstinence 
from food by Dr. Tanner, a physician 
from Minnesota. He came to New York 


upon the wonderful course of starvation. 
Upward of sixty physicians and twenty- 
five or thirty students and reporters, con- 
stituted his guard, attending and watch- 
ing his every movement. On the 7th of 
August, at noon, the forty days were com- 





























‘in response to the offer of a well-known 


doctor to give $1,000 to him if he would 
go entirely without food for forty days, 
but, failing to make suitable arrange- 
ments with him, offered to undergo the 
test under the supervision of the Faculty 
of the United States Medical College of 
this city. The seeming /e/o-de-se was 





-accepted, and at once Dr. Tanner entered 


pleted and at once the emaciated man 
began to eat heartily, and to the aston- 
ishment of all his physicians, has rapidly 
gained weight and strength without a 
single morbid symptom. 

Dr. Tanner is of English birth, coming 
to this country about the year 1848, at 
the age of seventeen, studied medicine 
in Cincinnati, taking his degree in 1859. 
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During his practice he has been a close 
observer with reference to the phenomena 
of digestion and the effects of food in 
health and disease, and among his con- 
victions is this: that many diseases can 
be more successfully treated by abstain- 
ing from food than by drugs. He hason 
many occasions abstained entirely from 
eating for days and even weeks, with the 
view to curing his own indispositions. 

An examination by Mr. Nelson Sizer 
of our office, made at the close of the 
fasting experiment, revealed the follow- 
ing characteristics : 

The constitution of Dr. Tanner indi- 
cates the Motive temperament in a strong 
degree, which gives toughness, solidity, 
a kind of wiry positiveness to all his 
characteristics and all his motions. 

He has a fair degree of the Mental 
temperament, which lies at the founda- 
tion of thought, purpose, mind, and char- 
acter; and this temperament gives in- 
tensity and susceptibility. The Motive 
temperament gives hardy earnestness, a 
sterling strength of feeling and purpose, 
which, joined to the sensitive, renders 
him extremely positive and very suscep- 
tible to the influences which are i 
to bear upon him. 

The Vital temperament in his case is 
fairly developed; more especially has he 
most remarkable lung power—the chest is 
very deep and measures forty inches; to 
this he adds good digestion, which gives 
recuperating and sustaining power. He 
has fineness of quality, and that gives 
him not only intensity, but susceptibility ; 
he lives more in an hour than some men 
do in a week; and at the same time, 
while he is largely influenced by external 
conditions, he is able to gather himself 
up and be his own master, and the mas- 
ter of the influences which act upon him. 

Intellectually, he had originally a 
strong predominance of the perceptive 
organs, which enabled him to gather 
knowledge from every source; to make 
himself master of the facts within reach, 
and to crystallize them into ideas. For 
the last twenty years he has been using 
his reasoning intellect more than former- 





ly, and has increased the upper section of 
the forehead in its development. 

He is a natural critic of subjects and 
things, and particularly so of charac- 
ter, motive, and disposition. He reads 
strangers so readily that he is impressed 
favorably by some, and very unfavorably 
by others; and unless he is on his guard, 
he will show his aversion to people so 
palpably that they will take offense, and’ 
consider him curt and uncongenial, but 
his impressions of strangers are generally 
correct. 

His tendency to theorize, to have a 
cause for everything and a reason for all 
the facts he finds, keeps his mind on the 
stretch for investigation in the direction 
of the philosophy of things. Conse- 
quently, if he comes to a logical conclu- 
sion, he feels as certain that he is right as 
that certain propositions in arithmetic 
will produce certain results, and he holds 
to these opinions with an uncommon 
singleness of purpose. 

He sees the witty side, appreciates the 
mirthful and funny, and is apt to be 
rather cutting and stinging in his wit; 
he sometimes uses wit as a scourge with 
which to chastise those who deserve it. 

His sympathies are strong; he is sorry 
for a great many*people who don’t know 
they need his sympathy, and carries 
people’s cares and burdens mentally, and 
would render assistance practically if he 
could. Whoever awakens his sympathy 
in their behalf will find they have a strong 
source of help. 

He is not very strong in Veneration ; 
hence he does not feel called upon to bow 
to power, unless it have worth and wisdom 
in it; would be more inclined to rever- 
ence the Creator than to bow to usage 
and custom among men. 

His Firmness is very strong, one of the 
largest organs in his head, and this acts 
as a central or pivotal element of charac- 
ter, gathering around it courage, ambi- 
tion, pride, hope, and logic; and what he 
attempts to do he feels bound to carry 
through, when it is a matter of right, or 
a matter of ambition, or especially when 
he is opposed in that which he feels to 
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be right; he is able to bring to bear 
every force which belongs to his mind 
and character. People sometimes call 
him obstinate ; they may think him over- 
bearing because he has definite opinions, 
and these strong points of character 
backing up his opinions make him feel 
certain that he is right, and those who 
oppose him wrong; therefore his deter- 
mination stands out conspicuously and 
emphatically. 

His Self-esteem is rather large ; hence 
he believes in himself, is not one who 
has ever been inclined to feel the neces- 
sity of advice, and protection, and assist- 
ance. From the day he stepped out of 
the cradle till now he has felt like plant- 
ing himself on his own center. If he were 
going to conduct business, he would not 
want partners unless he were at the head 
of the firm and had everything his own 
way, and could have young men to render 
general assistance and promote business 
in a way that would be for their ultimate 
benefit, so that they could afford to put 
their shoulder to the wheel. 

He has very large Continuity, and can 
bring his whole thought and purpose to 
bear on a given point, and hold it there; 
consequently people think he is tenacious, 
perhaps prosy, that he centralizes his 
thought and makes a hobby of a pecul- 
iarity ; and that he would do if he were 
plowing a field, or doing any other plod- 
ding labor, he would stick to what he 
started till it was done, if he were able to 
do it. 

He is frank, outspoken, open-hearted, 
almost too much so; if he would soften 
the truth, and conceal his aversions and 
objection to people’s notions, instead of 
expressing them in square terms, it would 
sometimes minister to his popularity. 
He makes enemies by his frankness and 
openness and honesty. 

He loves justice, and those who know 
him best will give him credit at least for 
one trait of character—integrity, justice; 
and he.has so little Secretiveness that he 
could not play a tricky part if he were to 
try; he would be sure to expose himself ; 
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but when he believes he is in the right, 
he utters the straight fact, and expects 
other people to recognize it. 

We have no doubt of his integrity; he 
is a man whose word and whose obliga- 
tion would be reliable. He may be a 
dogmatist, but he is not a hypocrite; he 
may be headstrong, he is not inclined to 
quarrel, he is more disposed to argue, 
discuss, always has been fond of debate, 
and he can do it without acrimony, with- 
out hatred. 

He has only a medium share of De- 
structiveness, he has that element of it 
which gives thoroughness, and joined 
with Firmness, Self-esteem, and Conti- 
nuity, people think him severe, because 
he will not waver from that which he 
deems to be right. 

He appreciates property, and if he had 
devoted himself to money-making, he 
would have been as successful as most 
successful men are. 

He has large Constructiveness, is full 
of mechanical contrivance, and would 
have excelled in the domain of inven- 
tion; in anatomy and surgery he would 
make his mark; if he had been connect- 
ed with the construction and use of 
machinery, he would have taken good 
rank. He is also fond of the beautiful 
in art and nature. Enjoys poetry and 
appreciates refinement. 

He is not extravagant in Hope, never 
expects anything which he does not earn 
by legitimate means, consequently “luck” 
to him is generally out of the question. 
He believes in the absolute, in dynamic 
power, in rendering a full equivalent for 
results; consequently with his critical 
intellect, and with his determined char- 
acter, he would regard human physiology 
as a mechanism, governed by fixed laws, 
and he would expect results equivalent 
to the means he employed ; he would be- 
lieve that a certain remedy in case of a 
given disease would bring out a requisite 
result, and he would rarely hope for more 
than he would get, hence he lives in the 
realm of the real, rather than the ideal 
and imaginative. 
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He has strong Vitativeness, or love of 
life, which gives him not only a strong 
hold on life, but the tendency to cling to 
it pleasurably, and whatever he has of con- 
stitution, will always come to his rescue. 

His Language is fairly developed, and if 
he were accustomed to speaking or writ- 
ing, he would talk well, would be so 
straightforward and direct and absolute 
in that which he said, and would make 
it so clear and practical that everybody 
would accept his statements without stop- 





ping to question them; would suppose 
they must be true. 

We notice that he has a very thin skull, 
for there is a sensible vibration of it when 
he speaks, consequently his brain is larger 
than is common for a twenty-two inch 
head; he has just the temperament to 
give deep convolutions of brain, which 
produce mental vigor, and intensity of 
thought and feeling, and it makes the 
character emphatic, influential, and pow- 
erful. 





—- s+ 


THE VALUE OF HEALTH AND LIFE. 


| by seeking profitable truth it is impor- 
tant to ascertain its relative value. As 
we rarely find two things precisely alike, 
so are they seldom found of equal worth 
to us. Even the one which in dollars and 
cents will cost less than another, may 
contribute the most to our weal. This, 
it would seem, however contrary to pre- 
vailing notions, is the true test of value. 
If a cool drink of pure water, when dry, 
a wholesome meal when hungry, or a 
book of pure, practical instruction, at 
little or no cost, contributes more to our 
actual comfort than costly attire, jewelry, 
or diamonds, then are they indeed worth 
more, and should be that much the more 
esteemed. At once it must be seen by 
all that without the means of comfort- 
able subsistence no costly apparel or dis- 
play can make us happy. The fortunes 
of Stewart, Vanderbilt, or the Roths- 
childs, are of little avail when facing the 
grim monster. So of gaudy honors. 
Napoleon imprisoned at Helena, stripped 
of his power, tortured with aches, and 
horrified by the ghostly sepulchre, re- 
ceived no comfort from his past greatness 
or unprecedented honors. Indeed, the 
recollection of these but enhanced his 
grief. As the once brilliant Randolph is 
said to have written “ remorse” as his last 
word, so must it have been at the eleventh 
hour stamped upon the heart of the great 
emperor. Health, peace, and content- 
ment had been to him as his life waned 
away of far more value than all the world 





beside. So must we all concede that to 
gain the whole world, and yet lose one’s 
self, is to make a most foolish and fatal 
exchange. Such a blunder climaxes all 
blunders ; therefore let us take heed to 
our ways that we run not into it. 

Besides the pains and penalties of the 
body attendant upon bad health, the 
mind is likewise implicated. The twain 
are so joined together that no man can 
put them asunder. Mutually do they act 
and react upon each other. Hence ill 
health pertains not merely to a part, but 
to all of us; not merely to a fraction of 
our being, but to:our whole man. Con- 
cede, then, that the slight estimate many 
Christians are wont to put on the body 
as compared to the soul, is justifiable, 
still when we show that the sufferings of 
the latter always involve the former, even 
they must, in turn, concede that our 
argument for the health of the body is 
conclusive. 

As charity begins at home, as the 
apostles were to begin to preach at Jeru- 
salem, even so should our logic and all 
our efforts for good begin with ourselves. 
First let the beam be cast out of our own 
eyes; first let the physician heal himself ; 
then may we relieve others. External 
possessions, we repeat, are of little avail 
while the internal are wasting away. As 
Job has well said, “All a man hath will 
he give for his life ;” and while the re- 
nowned men are of no more value to 
themselves and families than the obscure, 
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yet they serve better for examples. Hence 
we refer to the untimely fall of at least a 
few of our conspicuous countrymen to 
illustrate further the pre-eminent value 
-of human life. 

Stephen A. Douglas, from circum- 
stances of poverty and limited education, 
rose, by force of native talent and close 
study, to a lofty position in the councils 
and honors of his country. Sickness, 
from causes which could be shown to 
have been controllable, invaded his strong 
constitution, and in Chicago he painfully 
perished, exclaiming, “Is this death?” 
His contemporary and rival, Mr. Lincoln, 
toiled his way from the lowest, hardest 
point of life to the highest and most 
triumphant, and there, in an evil hour, 
fell, and draped the nation in mourning 
unprecedented and universal. Such a 
scene demonstrates the exceeding value 
forty millions of his countrymen placed 
upon his life. Gen. Lee, the greatest in 
the Southern Confederacy, has likewise 
fallen while in a sphere of more use- 
fulness and honor than when he was 
marshaling his mighty army of Confed- 
erates with warlike weapons. The same 
sad regret must be expressed over the 
untimely end of Seward, Greeley, John- 
son, Sumner, and Wilson—all emi- 
nent statesmen, and of deserved renown 
in our nation. Though none of these 
were young, none were old. Like scores 
of others little less conspicuous, we could, 
and may in future papers, submit facts to 
prove that their lives, save Mr. Lincoln’s, 
might easily have been prolonged. They 
died neither by chance nor miracle, but 
from causes which, if studied, would 
range within the control of each. As the 
old prophet said, “ My people perish for 
lack of knowledge.” 

But we now have to do with the value 

‘of their health and lives, their irreparable 
loss. 

An aged deacon was persuaded into an 
experiment to improve his circumstances 
by peddling shovels. Taking his son 
along, and a cart-load for each, their trip 
was prolonged till his brethren grew un- 





easy as to their safety. On their return 
the inquiries were frequent, “ How have 
you made out?” and the good deacon 
would answer, “ We have done quite well ; 
since, by the help of the Lord, we have 
saved ourselves, but lost our shovels!” 
This was his common-sense view, though 
too often ignored in our race after filthy 
lucre. 

The toil of a good man and his wife, 
with a dear little daughter, was rewarded 
by a lovely home. Finally, at mid- 
night, they were aroused in the midst 
of flames, barely escaping in their night- 
dresses. Gazing upon the sad scene as 
the cottage and its contents melted away, 
the husband and father exclaimed in de- 
spair, “Allis lost!” The simple-heart- 
ed, trustful little daughter, turning her 
soft eyes up to the woful face of her 
father, says: “ Pa, are you not mistaken ?” 
“Why, Alice, tell me what is saved?” 
“Why, pa, you are here, ma is here, and, 
little as I may be worth, I am here; and 
surely we three make something.” The 
deacon thought himself and son were 
worth more than their shovels; Alice, 
her parents and self of more value than 
their cottage and its contents. Even in 
our fast money-loving age, whose com- 
mon sense can gainsay this ? 





> 


HEALTHY CITIES.—According to the 
tables of vital statistics, lately published 
by the Health Department of New York 
city, which relate to the death-rate in 
more than three hundred and fifty cities 
—foreign and American, — Burlington, 
Iowa, with a population in 1875 of about 
20,000, has the pre-eminence for health, 
its annual death-rate being only 4.84 
deaths per 1,000 souls. Stockton, Cal., 
stands next, 7.47; but this is sixty-two 
per cent. more unhealthy than Burling- 
ton. There are very few, if any, places 
in all the world, that can rival Burling- 
ton in this respect. The death-rate for 
New York city is 23.93 per 1,000; New 
Orleans, 50.71; London, 23.40; Paris, 
24.71. 
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THE YOUNG CHEMIST’S REVELATIONS. 


THE following is written in a_livel 
vein of satire, but there is truth enoug 
in its statements to warrant its being 
placed here. Competition, which char- 
acterizes every branch of trade, cheapens 
prices, and in the effort to undersell one’s 
neighbor practices of adulteration are 
resorted to, so that a degree of profit 
shall be realized. It is a fact that the 
commonest staples of life—sugar, coffee, 
and so on—are adulterated, and this fact 
is extensively known among the very 
people who use them daily.--ED.] 

AM not well up in chemistry. I have 

a great respect for it, as I have for 
anything that seems too profound for me 
to “tackle,” but my knowledge of the 
subject consists of some hazy recollec- 
tions of a dingy lecture-room, furnished 
with very hard benches, and a group of 
unhappy boys yawning at a sober-looking 
gentleman who used a great many hard 
words—nearly as hard as the benches— 
and made miraculous combinations and 
changes in the contents of his bottles and 
things, and deafened us by touching off 
bladders of oxygen gas—or perhaps it was 
hydrogen—and blinded us with calcium 
lights, and suffocated us with unsavory 
smells, which he poured out somehow 
from his bottles. But my eldest son, 
Ahasuerus—who is learning to be an 
apothecary, and has taken to analytical 
chemistry (using his bed-room as a lab- 
oratory) as naturally and earnestly as 
his brother Solomon has to private bil- 
liards in 42s bed-room—has turned his 
scientific battery in a direction that is 
producing distrust and dismay in the 
bosom of my family. 

I have a great respect for science, par- 
ticularly where I don’t understand it. 
But when science pokes sticks, so to 
speak, among the wheels of my domestic 
economy, and deranges their running ; 
when it takes upon itself to inspect my 
victuals, and find fault with them in a 
way that is calculated to unsettle my 
faith in my breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, and disturb the repose and equanim- 
ity of my mind, which I find necessary 
to perfect digestion, I don’t like it. 





The results are no doubt highly satis- 
factory to Science and Ahasuerus, but I 
can’t help feeling a sense of personal in- 
jury when he assures me that he has an- 
alyzed the prepared coffee which my 
grocer sends done up in such nice pack- 
ages, and has found that it is prepared 
with a vengeance. Mrs. P. used to mix it 
with the proper proportions of cream and 
sugar, as she alone knew how to do, and 
hand my cup gracefully across the table ; 
and I used to take it with a relish, and 
think it remarkably nice; and there was 
the highest degree of mutual confidence 
between us on the subject. Now, when 
she hands it to me, I am oppressed by 
the consciousness that I am ‘keeping a 
secret from her; which she would -not 
like, if she knew it. For how can I tell 
that excellent sharer of my joys and 
troubles that she is about to poison me 
with a fluid extract of chiccory and 
mangel-wurzel root, and roasted wheat 
flour, and roasted beans, and roasted 
acorns, and carrots, and parsnips, and saw- 
dust? and that the chiccory and wheat 
flour were themselves adulterated before 
they were used to adulterate the coffee ? 

How can I tellsour venerable aunt, who 
frequently drops in just about supper- 
time, and from whom we have expecta- 
tions, that the tea, of which she always 
takes three breakfast cups, is a decoction 
of beech, horse-chestnut, oak, willow, and 
half a dozen other leaves?—that the 
white sugar, with which Mrs. P. sweetens 
it so artistically, is improved by a mixture 
of powdered marble, chalk, whiting, bone- 
dust, and salt?—that the cream, with 
which she mollifies its strength and feeds 
the twins, may be skim-milk bedeviled 
with chalk, calves’ or sheeps’ brains, tur- 
meric, and annatto, with water added to 
thin it, and gum tragacanth to thicken 
it, and soda to keep it sweet ? 

Manifestly, if I were to tell them all 
this, I should never get any more coffee, 
and our venerable relative would never 
drop in at supper-time again, and would. 
cut us out of her will beside. 
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Ahasuerus is evidently a born analytical 
chemist; for this discovery concerning 
the coffee and tea, and their “condi- 
ments,” as the prairie damsel styled them, 
has started him upon a general investiga- 
tion of everything of a gastronomical 
character that comes into the house. 
The result has been that he has made 
some other discoveries, accompanied, in 
the process of making, by a remarkable 
succession of odors, uniform only in un- 
savoriness, and a condition of bed-room 
which Mrs. P., who is a neat house- 
keeper, has on several occasions emphat- 
ically denominated as “ nasty.” 

The first thing he attacked after spoil- 
ing my coffee, was a paper of fruit drops 
—a kind of small candy pellets of various 
flavors—which I had brought home for 
my son Madagascar, aged three. I had 
incautiously opened it, and was about 
handing it to the boy, when Ahasuerus 
suddenly diverted it into his own hand, 
and swiftly disappeared, muttering some- 
thing in which I thought I distinguished 
the words “analyze” and “bucolic,” leav- 
ing Madagascar’s mouth, which had 
opened in rapturous anticipation, hang- 
ing open in wrath and dismay. I didn’t 
see him again until next morning, when 
he produced the paper, somewhat de- 
pleted of its contents, and, in answer to 
my question, whether he had found any- 
thing bucolic in the drops, said: “ Well, 
no; I never found that anywhere but in 
Virgil; but I'll tell you what I have 
found.” ‘ 

“Sugar flavored with fruit essences,” 
said Mrs. P. 

“H-m-m!” said Ahasuerus. “Look 
here; fruit essence, number one, pear— 
made of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
fusil oil, distilled with acetate of potash ; 
number two, apple—made of the same, 
distilled with bichromate of potash; 
number three, pine-apple— made of di- 
luted butyric—not bucolic—acid.” 

“The pine-apple is very nice,” said I, 
crunching two or three of the pellets of 
that flavor, and holding another ready. 
“What is butyric acid?” 

“ Something very nice,” said our chem- 





ist; “it is obtained from butyric ether, 
which is made from sugar—I’ve told you 
what that is—by fermentation with sour 
milk, chalk, and putrid cheese. Try some 
more of ’em.” 

I didn’t. My appetite for candy dimin- 
ished suddenly. 

As we were about leaving the house—I 
for my office, Ahasuerus for the store— 
Mrs. P. asked me, unfortunately, in his 
hearing to bring home some oil of bitter 
almonds to flavor the pudding she was 
going to make for dinner the next day. 
He said nothing, but when I brought 
my purchase home I found that he had 
also brought a vial of it from the store. 
He immediately seized upon mine to 
analyze it, and the next morning informed 
me that it was made from coal tar. 

“I guess you had better use my vial,” 
said he, quietly; “I know what it is, for 
I made it myself.” 

“Now, look here, young man,” said I 
severely, “I want you to tell me whether 
anything we eat is itself or something 
else ; if you go on in this way I shall be 
afraid to eat anything except unseasoned 
meat and boiled eggs, and oysters on the 
half-shell.” 

“You are not safe if you go much be- 
yond them,” said he. “The vinegar you 
put on your oysters is made of water, 
sulphuric acid, burnt sugar, grains of 
paradise, and pyroligenous acid; and the 
pepper is composed of linseed meal, mus- 
tard-husk, wheat-flour, sago, rice flower, 
pepper-dust, and saw-dust.” 

I had the pepper-box in one hand, and 
a pickled oyster on my fork in the other ; 
I laid them down. 

“Try some mustard,” said Mrs. P., 
“that is pure at any rate.” 

“Hold on,” said that uncomfortable 
youth. “I’ve analyzed some of that very 
mustard, and I know just how pure it is. 
It is made of wheat-flour, covered with 
yellow-ochre, and sharpened with cay- 
enne pepper (made of ground rice, tur- 
meric and the husk of white mustard- 
seed, and colored with red lead) and 
ginger (made of sago meal, tapioca, 
ground rice, cayenne peper, mustard- 
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husks, wheat-flour and turmeric) and 
plaster of Paris, which I believe is pure. 
Try a little.” 

I didn’t see my way quite clear, and 
put the mustard-spoon back into the 
cruet. 

“Your very medicine is adulterated,” 
he went on; “at least you are not sure 
of it, unless you get it at our store, and 
we have been fooled sometimes; for in- 
stance, in a lot of ipecacuanha, which 
proved to be a mixture of tartar emetic, 
-chalk, wheat-flour starch and saw-dust.” 

“ As if medicine wasn’t musty enough, 
anyhow!” said Mrs. P. 

“ And that fine brandy you got for mince 
pies,” continued Ahasuerus. “I gave 
that a trial, too.” 

“You didn’t find anything the matter 
with my brandy,” said Mrs. P., in a fright. 
“Why, all the mince pies are seasoned 
with it.” 

“T didn’t find any randy at all,” said 
Ahasuerus, with that exasperating quiet- 
ness of his. “I found some rectified corn 
whisky, hocussed with cream of tartar, 
acetic ether, bruised French plums, and 
refuse grape skins; it was colored with 
burnt sugar and roughened with tincture 
of kino. Being ‘fine old brandy,’ it was 
aged by an infusion of oak saw-dust and 
tincture of grape stones, and flavored 
with grains of paradise and several other 
equally harmless ingredients.” 

In view of the revelations concerning 
-coffee, I had informed Mrs. P. that I 
thought that cocoa or chocolate would 
agree with me rather better; and that 
amiable woman, only solicitous for my 
welfare, had gone out herself, and se- 
lected a cake of “warranted Caraccas 
cocoa,” and prepared some of it for 
breakfast. I had taken one foaming 
cup of it with relish, and had passed my 
cup to be replenished, when Ahasuerus 
asked to “have a shy at it.” Mrs. P. 
winced, but gave it to him. That con- 
founded boy took one sip, twitched up 
his left nostril with a quick sniff, set 
down his cup, and looking at his watch, 
said he was late and must be off to the 
store. 





“I wonder if that boy will ever learn 
manners?” said Mrs. P. despairingly, as 
he disappeared—“ smelling at his cup in 
that way!” 

“T’m afraid he smelt a rat in it,” said I 
incautiously. 

Mrs. P. gave me a look of resigned de- 
spair, but I went on. “Depend upon it, 
he has found something to pry into, and 
we shall hear from him to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘Sure enough, it came, and I don’t 
wonder he sniffed—maranta, arrow-root, 
Indian corn, sago, tapioca, chiccory, 
cocoa-shells, old sea-biscuits, coarse flour, 
tallow, and lard, and colored with Vene- 
tian red! 

This boy is becoming a very uncom- 
fortable treasure to possess, with his dis- 
position to meddle with everything and 
show it to be something else. Not con- 
tent with spoiling the prepared coffee, 
which we all thought so nice, and spoil- 
ing the sugar and cream and Madagas- 
car’s candy, and his mother’s pudding and 
mince pies, and my oysters; taking lib- 
erties with the mustard-pot and shaking 
my confidence in the “ ipecac,” which is 
my reliance as a “steady” corrective—I 
verily believe he picked it out on pur- 
pose, so that I spall be afraid to get sick 
again—and our venerable aunt’s sangaree 
and my chocolate; he has had the assur- 
ance to tell me that my scented rappee— 
I have a habit, a very bad one, Mrs. P. 
says, of using snuff—is composed of 
chromate of potash, red lead, carbonate 
of ammonia, lime, powdered glass and 
powdered orris-root; that our morning 
twists are adulterated with mashed po- 
tatoes, alum, plaster of Paris, and bone- 
dust ; and that the mixed pickles, whose 
bright green so delighted Mrs. P., owe 
their color to acetate of copper ! 

I am reduced to despair. I can’t live 
on unseasoned meat and boiled eggs. 
Mrs. P. says she won’t make any more 
doughnuts, nor fry any more catfish or 
anything else, until she can get some 
lard that she is sure is not mutton-suet 
mixed with potato flour and carbonate 
of soda; she won’t make any more gruel 
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until I can get oatmeal made of some- 
thing better than barley flour and rub- 
ble; and where is she to get arrow-root 
for the twins when Ahasuerus has dem- 
onstrated that she has been making it 
of potato starch ? 

I have requested him to suspend his 
analyses for the present, and allow us to 
eat our meals in peace; suggesting that, 





as he has got us into a very thick wood 
of difficulty, he should show us the way 
out. 

“The way’s plain enough,” said the 
enterprising youth; “buy everything at 
our store!” Whereupon he seized his 
hat and decamped. 

That boy has an eye to business.— 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


North Pole Stations.—A_ beginning 
is about to be made, says WVature, to carry 
out Lieutenant Weyprecht’s proposal for a 
circle of observing stations around the North 
Pole region. The Danish Government has 
resolved to establish a station at Upernivik, 
in West Greenland; the Russian Govern- 
ment has granted a subsidy for an observa- 
tory at the mouth of the Lena, and another on 
one of the Siberian Islands ; Count Wilezek is 
to defray the expenses of a station on Nova 
Zembla under the direction of Lieutenant 
Weyprecht ; the Chief of the United States 
Signal Service has received permission to 
plant an observatory at Point Barrow, in 
Alaska; and it is expected that Canada will 
have a similar establishment on some point 
of her Arctic coast. At the Hamburg Con- 
ference it was announced that Holland would 
furnish the funds for a station in Spitzbergen ; 
and it is expected that Norway will have an 

. observing post on the extremity of the prov- 
ince of Finmark. This course for reaching 
the North Pole was suggested years ago in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL as the only sure and 
economical method. 


The Topaphone is a new instrument 
for determining the exact position of any 
source of sound. It consists of two resona- 
tors or sound receivers, which may be con- 
nected with the ear by flexible tubes. If the 
resonators are turned toward the sound, and 
the tubes are of exactly the same length, they, 
catching the sound, will reinforce each other 
and increase it; if, however, the tubes differ 
in length by half the length of a sound wave, 
an interference will occur and the sound will 
be destroyed. One of the tubes may be 
varied in length so as to cause the produc- 
tion of either of these effects. The direction 
of the sound is determined by turning the 
resonators till their openings face it, when, 
of course, it will be most intense, and can be 
“turned on” or “shut off” by adjusting the 
length of the tubes. With this device, steam- 
boats need not mistake the direction of their 
whistles in times of fog. 


Pear Blight.—A correspondent of the 
Fruit Recorder says: “I have been cultivating 
the pear for eighteen years, and have tried 
every remedy that I could hear or think of, 
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but to no use, until I noticed, some three 
years ago, an article published in some agri- 
cultural paper that the blight was almost un- 
known on the Pacific and Atlantic sea-coast,. 
and it was supposed that the salt spray was 
the cause of the exemption. So when I read, 
I went to the store and got a half bushel of 
coarse common salt that fish are packed in; 
I sowed it around my trees as far as the 
limbs extended, so thick that it looked as if 
a severe hail-storm had taken place. I used 
the salt about the 2oth of June, and it re- 
quired several weeks for it to evaporate, and 
in the morning, after a heavy dew, all the 
leaves and limbs would taste quite salty. 
Since then I have had no blight, while in the 
next lot adjoining, and just across the street, 
they have plenty of it. Others that have tried 
my remedy have no difficulty with the blight.” 


Red Snow.—0On the 25th of April there 
fell in the French departments, Basses-Alps. 
and Isere, an abundant snow strongly tinged 
with red dust. The red matter was so abun- 
dant that from Barcelonette all the mountains 
looked ochrey up to 2,800 to 3,000 meters. 
Above this the snow remained quite white. 
A Notary of the place had a quantity of the 
snow collected, and, after fusion and filtra- 
tion, sent some of the dust to M. Daubree, 
who found in it a large proportion of carbon- 
ate of lime; also mica and two felspars, one 
of them being orthoclase. The powder, then, 
had probably a terrestrial and not a cosmic: 
origin ; but it appears not to be volcanic, like 
the ash which has sometimes fallen in Scan- 
dinavia after Icelandic eruptions ; it also dif- 
fers from the sand of the Sahara, often carried 
great distances by winds. The point whence 
it came is still uncertain, but it is interesting 
to note that the same kind of substance had 
fallen in 1846, precisely in the same depart- 
ments, and in 1863 in the Eastern Pyrenees. 
Showers of similar dust seem to have fallen 
in Saone-et-Loire on the 15th of April, and in 
certain parts of Algeria on the 24th. 


Adulteration of Sugar.—In a law- 
suit at Buffalo, N. Y., certain testimony was 
given by a manufacturer of glucose or grape 
sugar, which suggests the extent to which 
this article is made and sold for the purpose- 





of adulterating cane sugar, and many sweet— 
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ened articles in common use, This manu- 
facturer, a Mr. Williams, said : 

**Glucose and grape sugar are one and the 
same thing—glucose being the sugar in a 
liquid form. When it is called grape sugar 
it is in a solid form. This is being used con- 
siderably in New York in making sugar, 
making what is called improved sugar. Wit- 
ness understood that the Buffalo Grape 
Sugar Company was interested in this mix- 
ing of sugars in New York. At the present 
time the demand for grape sugar exceeds the 
supply, and the price of it has increased, In 
1874 thirty pounds of sugar were made from 
one bushel or fifty-six pounds of corn. The 
price was then from 3} to 4, and sometimes 
44 cents a pound. The refuse is sold for 
feed, and the price of it was from seven to 
eight cents a bushel. In mixing sugar the 
grape sugar is pulverized, and about twenty- 
five per cent. added to cane sugar. It im- 
proves the color of the sugar, and enables 
dealers to sell it for a better price. 

“ During 1874 and 1875 the earnings were 
about $15,000 a month, and in 1876 they 
averaged from $19,000 to $20,000. In 1877 
the earnings for one month were $35,000. 
Witness did not see many of the statements 
during 1878. A starch factory was run in 
connection with the sugar works, about 500 
bushels of corn being used in a day. Wit- 
ness did not know much about the earnings 
of the starch factory. He was aware that the 
business was profitable. He understood all 
of the processes of the establishment, and 
had charge of the manufacturing of the sugar, 
glucose, etc. He made estimates from time 
to time of the cost of turning a bushel of 
corn into sugar, and in doing so took into 
consideration the outlays, cost of machinery, 
building, etc. He estimated it to be about 
25 cents a bushel, and the net profit of a 
bushel of corn, at 45 cents a bushel, when 
turned into sugar, to be 70 cents. A number 
of small manufactories have sprung up in 
this country, but there are only four or five of 
any account. The amount of corn consumed 
in 1879 was from 4,000 to 6,000 bushels a 
day. In some respects it costs less per 
bushel to run a large amount of corn than it 
would to consume a small quantity. The net 
profit per bushel from 1874 to 1879 was from 
40 to 50 cents.” . 


Adam a Peruvian,—An eminent 
philologist, Dr. Rudolf Falb, who has de- 
voted much time to researches in South 
America, has published a summary of his con- 
clusions in a Vienna paper. He Says that the 
language spoken by the Indians in Peru and 
Bolivia, especially in Quichua and Aymara, 
exhibit the most astounding affinities with the 
Semitic languages, and particularly with the 
Arabic—in which tongue Dr. Falb himself has 
been skilled from his boyhood. Following up 
the lines of this discovery, Dr. Falb has found, 
first, a connecting link with the Aryan roots, 
and, second, has arrived face to face with the 
surprising revelation that ‘‘ the Semitic roots 
are universally Aryan.” The common stems 
-of all the variants are found in their purest 





condition in Quichua and Aymara, from which 
fact Dr. Falb derives the conclusion that the 
high plains of Peru and Bolivia must be re- 
garded as the point of exit of the present hu- 
man race. 


Proof of Death.—Electricity enables 
us to distinguish with absolute certainty be- 
tween life and death; for, two or three hours 
after the stoppage of the heart, the whole of 
the muscles of the body have completely lost 
the electric excitability. When stimulated by 
electricity they no longer contract. If, then, 
when Faradism is applied to the muscles of 
the limbs and trunk, say five or six hours after 
supposed death, there be no contractile re- 
sponse, it may be certified with certainty that 
death has taken place, for no faint, nor trance, 
nor coma, however deep, can prevent the 
manifestation of electric muscular contract- 
ility. Here there is no possibility of mistake, 
as there certainly was when the old tests were 
employed. Muscular contractility under the 
Faradic stimulus disappears gradually after 
death. It is instantly diminished; but only 
finally extinguished in about three hours; and 
hence Dr. Hughes Bennett has suggested that 
electricity may sometimes be of use in medico- 
legal investigations, by affording evidence as 
to the time of death.—J/ed. News and Circular. 


Profit from Hens.—There are some 
farmers who say that it is a losing business 
to keep hens; but they produce no statistics 
to prove their assertion. From a somewhat 
extended experience I can produce facts to 
prove that there is profit in keeping them. 

In the year of 1845 I kept twenty-five hens, 
and the profit from their eggs was seventy- 
fivecentseach. At that time corn was worth 
seventy-five cents per bushel, and the average 
price of eggs for the year was fifteen cents 
per dozen. Lasg year I kept ten hens,, and 
the profit from them, in eggs, was ten dollars. 
The average price of eggs that year was 
twenty cents per dozen, while the price of 
corn was the same as in 1845. In this esti- 
mate no account was made of rent for the 
hen-house or for work in taking care of them, 
or for the guano-like fertilizer, made from 
their droppings, which is said to be worth 
fifty cents a year for each hen. 

I now have nine hens, and during the 
months of March and April they produced 
403 eggs. 

In regard to hen-house and food, I will 
simply say that hens take delight in a dry, 
warm, and cleanly apartment. They may be 
kept free from lice by a plentiful use of wood 
ashes, as I know from a long experience. I 
feed hens with meal of a mixture of oats and 
corn, boiled potatoes or turnips, in small 
quantities, green cabbage or early cut hay; 
in winter, corn, wheat, etc., and a little meat, 
and oyster shells, when they do not have the 
privilege of roaming in the fields. 

From long experience and from a strict ac- 
count of the value of the product of eggs, and 
the expense of food for hens, I know that 
there is a profit, and to myself a pleasure in 
keeping them. P. L. BUELL. 
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LIBERAL CULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


—— fears entertained by certain of 

our old-fashioned doctors concern- 
ing the effect of high education upon 
young women have not, to all appear- 
ance, retarded the increase of colleges 
for their special training, or the growth 
of a public sentiment in favor of supply- 
ing all the advantages for the cultivation 
of the feminine mind, which are at the 
command of the masculine. Vassar has 
found it necessary to add departments 
for the study of sciences and languages, 
which are usually pursued by the few who 
make them special subjects of investiga- 
tion. Smith College finds it expedient 
to expand its curriculum to meet the de- 
mand of a growing student roll and an 
advancing scholarship. 

Even old Harvard has yielded to the 
pressure of influence, and opened her 
doors, with certain conditions not alto- 
gether fair, we think, to young women 
who aspire to high scholarship, and who 
can pay liberally for the instruction. 

The West has been somewhat in ad- 
vance of the East in affording academic 
opportunities to girls, mixed and special 
colleges having been in existence in Ohio, 





Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and other 
States for twenty-five or more years; and 
they have performed a noble work in 
raising the tone of moral and intellectual 
character of the Western population. 

The recognition of woman’s equality 
carries with it an admission of her right 
to a liberal education, and her liberal 
education, we think, will do more toward 
resolving successfully the complex prob- 
lem of her sphere in society than any 
other method. 

The thousands of cultured women who 
now grace the walks of professional and 
even business life, have demonstrated in 
the most practical manner, not only their 
capability for good work in vocations 
once regarded as belonging peculiarly 
to the masculine intellect, but alsa that 
they may prosecute such vocations with- 
out injury to health, and without relin- 
quishing a degree of true womanliness. 

We can no longer assert that system- 
atic study is more detrimental to the 
health of girls than boys, for it has been 
found that under like conditions girls 
exhibit a better physical average than 
boys, and so are even less likely to break 
down under mental strain. This being 
considered, we would naturally expect 
the declaration which has been made by 
certain of our leading educators, that the 
young women are outranking the young 
men in the studies of the average college 
curriculum. To our masculine ear this 
utterance goes somewhat “against the 
grain,” but may we not apologize for our 
sex by pointing to the very manly ath- 
letic exercises which take up so much of 
the time of young men in our best insti 
tutions—the rowing, ball-playing, etc., 
which have their advocates among learned 
sanitarians as quite essential to vigor- 
ous physical development ? 
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We are in favor of high mental train- 
ing for American women. The character 
of our institutions early brings into ac- 
tivity the selfness, individuality, or sense 
of independence inherited from inde- 
pendent, self-helpful fathers or mothers, 
and they need liberal education for the 
general work society has for them to do, 
whether as wife and mother, or as one 
who must earn her own living. 





CABINET COLLOQUY.—No. 9. 
(Concluded.) 


nn a little while ago all Christendom 

rang with the atrocities committed 
by Turkish soldiers in Bulgaria upon a 
people not of their faith. Did the power- 
ful nations that so wrathfully rebuked 
Turkey pause to consider how far her 
brutal madness in war is due to the un- 
development of the Mohammedan mind, 
particularly in its moral perceptions? In 
other horrible deeds which have been 
committed in the name of religion, by 
nations and peoples, we see to what 
extremes of cruelty the propensities of 
man’s physical nature will carry him 
when to their low motives is added the 
impulse of a blind conviction that the 
cause of religion and duty will be thus 
promoted. Over and over again have 
fire and sword been carried into peaceful 
lands, and cities and villages desolated 
by a ruthless host for the sake, profess- 
edly, of that Christ whose mission, his 
apostles declare, was one of love, and who 
illustrated it by “doing good” to his 
enemtes as well as to his friends. 

A reasonable faith countenances the 
expediency of kindness on all occasions, 
and the love even of enemzes is enjoined 
by that wonderful system which the 
world owes to the meek Nazarene, and 





which must be admitted to be the best 
exposition of the conduct of a moral 
life. Superstition always loses its sway 
over minds in proportion to the enlight- 
enment of the intellect and the commen- 
surate appreciation of the utilities of life. 
“ But, my good sir,” urged our visitor, 
“are you not going too far with your 
utilitarianism ? Religion, like love, friend- 
ship, sympathy, is a sentiment, only much 
higher than these; and it seems to me 
that its effects upon the character pro- 
ceed from an extra utilitarian source. 
The enjoyment people experience in 
religious exercise appears to be propor- 
tioned to their forgetfulness of self and 
worldly interests. Indeed, to map outa 
course in which utility must be the stand- 
ard of every action would be to deprive 
life of most of its charm. Ever to be 
thinking of consequences makes the 
heart dull and the forehead sombre.” 
But, my friend, how are you to bring 
about a due regard for social order with- 
out culture and attention to the proprie- 
ties and economies of life, whether relig- 
ious or seculag? I grant you that it is. 
very delightful to assemble with others. 
for religious exercises and to interchange: 
opinion on spiritual things, but is not the 
true object of the church-gathering and 
of the prayer-meeting one of utility ? Is. 
it not that the participants may gain 
better and higher views of this mortal 
life; that they may be encouraged to 
meet more firmly the duties and cares 
which throng around them in their homes 
and in their business ; that they may per- 
form their daily work patiently, cheer- 
fully, and successfully? What consider- 
ation have you for the loud exhorter on 
Sunday, who lashes himself into an ec- 
static fervor, but on Monday is found 
lolling in idleness or capriciously indiffer- 
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ent to his obligations to family and 
friends ? 

No, happiness, rightly contemplated, is 
seen to possess, in a large measure, the 
quality of use; in other words, is an ex- 
perience resulting from the normal adap- 
tation of various instrumentalities. The 
thought and labor of man are directed 
toward this one object. Governments, 
with all their complex machinery for the 
protection of individuals, and the array 
of population into communities, societies, 
and families—in a word, the assertion of 
the different faculties and powers of the 
mind according to their degrees of de- 
velopment and inter-relation, all have a 
common aim—happiness. In this is con- 
stituted all that is desirable in life, and 


he whose conduct is practically adverse 


to its attainment is considered by his 
fellows to be lacking in that clearness of 
intellectual discrimination which is term- 
ed common sense. You may style this 
prosaic doctrine if you will; it is, never- 
theless, the doctrine which lies at the 
basis of human energy. Manifestly one’s 
personal enjoyment does not consist in 
a reckless, erratic activity of certain fac- 
ulties. That is but excitement, which an 
accompanying sense of inharmony and 
distraction, and the inevitable sequel of 
weariness, prove to be of a nature quite 
contrary to that of enjoyment. The poet 
Moore, I think, caught the true idea in 
the lines: 
“ Wisdom and she are both designed 

To make the senses more refined, 

That man may revel free from cloying, 

Then most a sage when most enjoying ;”” 
for true enjoyment is the free, complete, 
and harmonious exercise of the faculties, 
powers, and propensities of the mind. 
Normal exercise gratifies faculty and 
Strengthens it. “There is a time to 





weep and a time to laugh; a time to 
mourn and a time to dance,” says the 
wise man, and man is organized for 
the exhibition of these and many other 
humors, and all are proper and benefi- 
cial in their respective seasons. As 
men increase in knowledge they be- 
come more capable of using their facul- 
ties to advantage in the different spheres 
of thought and action, and thus enhance 
their power to enjoy the materials sup- 
plied in exhaustless profusion by our 
beneficent Creator. 

Here we see men and women of fine 
intellectual gifts and well educated, but 
unhappy; there we behold people with 
excellent moral organization, high fore- 
head and crown, and very sensitive to 
impréssions regarding duty, ceremony, 
worship, but also unhappy; elsewhere we 
see people with broad forehead and side- 
head, appreciative of what is called the 
practical, and careful about their food 
and clothing, their comfort and conveni- 
ence, but also unhappy. Why? Is not 
the reason obvious? One-sided develop- 
ment. It is a grave mistake to think that 
certain faculties of the mind are so much 
nobler than others that ¢hey only should 
be educated and trained while the others 
may be left to take care of themselves, 
and it is this mistake which furnishes 
society with men of fine literary culture, 
but of poor practical ability—men who 
can write a learned essay or turn a. 
charming couplet, but can not use their 
earnings economically and discreetly, or 
keep on good terms with vulgar people, 
especially their creditors. 

The same mistake is made in the mat- 
ter of special moral training. The ma- 
jority of men who devote their lives to 
the cause of religion neglect the physical 
and practical sides of their mentality, 
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and, as a necessary consequence, are 
deficient in self-reliance and positive 
energy. Business talent is as valuable in 
the walks of the Christian ministry as in 
any lay vocation, and the clergymen who 
possess it win the esteem and confidence 
of people, and by their activity, method, 
and directness, build up and establish 
flourishing churches, while licentiates 
of superior intellectual endowment, and 
of that moral delicacy which shrinks from 
contact with the asperities of energetic, 
physical industry, languish in ill-paid and 
unsympathetic parish connections. 





CONCORD PHILOSOPHY. 


Hane article on “The Literati of Con- 

cord” will interest the reader, and if 
he possess a vein of transcendentalism in 
his thinking it will be agreeably suggest- 
ive. Getting away from the rude and 
severe side of the practical in life has 
been one of its aims, and we must confess 
to not a little sympathy with such an 
endeavor. Miss Petit reviews apprecia- 
tively, though with compelled terseness, 
the eminent names that have imparted 
lustre to New England thought generally 
and made Concord famous. We heartily 
commend a school of philosophy which 
reaches down to the common things of 
life, and seeks to ennoble them; that 
tends to make drudgery less monotonous, 
less wearisome, to the drudge. The great 
mass of society must toil and plod ever. 
In every household there is common, 
fatiguing labor which must be done, if 
neatness and order are to be maintained, 
if health and comfort are to be enjoyed. 
Blessed, say we, is the teaching which 
helps to glorify and spiritualize the com- 
mon routine of the house, the farm, the 
shop, the store, the street. Most of the 





philosophy preached by our cultured men 
and women seems anxious to get away 
from the commonplace, and loves to 
dwell in an atmosphere of dreamy specu- 
lation upon the beautiful. The rude and 
vulgar necessities of our being are allowed 
no place in it, although their existence 
casts a gloomy shadow over the delight- 
ful rhetoric of its teachers in spite of all 
attempts on their part to ignore them. 
We are hopeful that the Concord School 
of Philosophy will not leave the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water in the 
lurch, but that its learned votaries will 
offer many an excellent suggestion toward 
resolving the problems of socialism now 
pressing so earnestly on the attention of 
State and Church. We fear, however, 
that discussions of Neo-platonism, the 
propositions of Kant, and the agnosticism 
of Hegel, which have been made con- 
spicuous features in the lecture-room at 
Concord, will not help much toward the 
objects that we have indicated. 


OUR NEW DEPARTURE. 


O* the 9th day of July, 1880, the busi- 

ness name of S. R. WELLS & Co. 
was merged in a new firm, under the old 
and world-renowned name of FOWLER 
& WELLS, composed of CHARLOTTE 
FOWLER WELLS (representing S. R. 
WELLs & Co.), O. S. FOWLER, and Ev- 


GENE W. AusTIN. The history of this 
house may be briefly summarized thus: 





O. S. & L. N. FOWLER, constituted 1835 
FowLers & WELLS, 1845 
FowLer & WELLS, 1855 
S. R. WELLS, 1865 
S. R. WELLS & Co., 1875 
FOWLER & WELLS, 1880 


The AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL, which has been the organ of Phre- 
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nology in this country, was established in 
Philadelphia, in 1838, where it was pub- 
lished for three years, at the expense of 
the FOWLERS, and edited by Dr. NATHAN 
ALLEN, now of Lowell, Mass. 

In 1841 O. S. FOWLER, having become 
the sole owner of the JOURNAL, removed 
it to New York, and became its Editor. 
In 1845 Mr. SAMUEL R. WEiLS, hav- 
ing previously married Miss CHARLOTTE 
FOWLER, became a member of the firm. 
Ten years later O. S. FOWLER retired 
from the firm, and since then he has de- 
voted himself to lecturing and writing 
books. 

In 1860, the brother, L. N. FOWLER, 
and Mr. WELLS, visited Europe, and made 
an extended lecturing tour, and in 1863 
Mr. FOWLER decided to settle in London, 
where he still remains at the head of a 
phrenological office and publishing busi- 
ness. Mr. WELLS, in 1865, became sole pro- 
prietor of the New York office, and con- 
tinued the phrenological business and the 
publication of the JOURNAL until 1875, 
when death released him from his labors ; 
and his widow, CHARLOTTE FOWLER 
WELLS, has since continued the business. 

Deeming it now expedient to combine 
the strength and influence of the old 
workers with those who are younger, and 
who must ultimately bear the burdens 
and wear the honors of the field, late 
negotiations have resulted in a cordial 
harmony of interests, so that henceforth 
O. S. FOWLER, whose well-known name 
has been so intimately connected with 
Phrenology in America, will resume his 
old place in the firm, and the fruit of his 
prolific pen will hereafter appear in the 
AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL. JOURNAL. 
Mrs. WELLS will continue to devote her- 
self, as she has done since 1837, to the 
business and interests of the office. E. 





W. AUSTIN, who was for years associated 
with his father-in-law, O. S. FOWLER, 
in the lecturing field, and who, for the 
past five years, has been connected with 
the New York office of S. R. WELLS & 
Co., and has thereby acquired a general 
knowledge of the publishing business, 
now takes a more prominent place before 
the public by entering the firm, and ex- 
pects to devote his labor and his life to 
the cause of phrenological science as a 
publisher, lecturer, and examiner. 

Mr. FOWLER does not propose to aban- 
don the lecturing field, but in addition to 
that important line of effort, will furnish 
contributions to the columns of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The phrenological family of co-work- 
‘ers, therefore, congratulate themselves 
and the public on the promising pros- 
pects before us. As we have been for- 
merly successful together, and also after- 
ward separately, the science meantime 
having grown in public utility and es- 
teem, we now, under the new union, hope 
to go on to higher attainments in pros- . 
perity and to richer results for the public. 
Mankind needs that which we teach. 
Tens of thousands have received incalcu- 
lable benefit from our work in the past. 
We are better prepared than ever to give 
the world the benefit of our large experi- 
ence, backed by facilities never so good 
as now. 

We shall endeavor to make the JouR- 
NAL, as well as our professional work, 
command the respect of the world, by 
deserving it, and therefore we confi- 
dently look for hearty co-operation by 
every lover of the race. 





A FUND FOR PHRENOLOGY.—A cor- 
respondent of the London Phrenological 
Magazine, inquires with regard to the 
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disposition of a sum of money lying idle 
in the hands of certain trustees. That 
sum, as appears by a late statement, is 
over £9,700 sterling, about $48,500, Unless 
the donor of that handsome gift for “the 
practical application” of Phrenology re- 
stricted its benefits to Great Britain, we 
would call the attention of the trustees 
to the fact that an institution specially 
organized to make Phrenology practical 
exists in this country, and is in need of 
funds to make its work more useful to 
the public, and to establish it upon a 
permanent footing. The American In- 





stitute of Phrenology has a museum with 
abundant material, and a corps of learned 
and competent instructors; but having 
no endowment, finds in the fees of its 
pupils, a very inadequate maintenance. 
The aim, which is to supply all the student 
may need in the way of illustration and 
practical example, and to make him well 
versed in the essentials of professional 
Phrenology, far more than absorbs the 
income. 

In this connection it is fitting, perhaps, 
to say that the opening of the term for 
1880 is at hand—October 1st. 
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Eo Our Eorrespondents, 


QueEsTIONs OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this Seas. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shalt expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN Inquiry Fait to ReceivE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should ré- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
tlude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Us ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with — address. 
Anonymous letiers will not be considered, 











CLIMATE OF MINNESOTA.—Question : 
“Please answer a constant reader, if you think 
the climate of Minnesota as well suited to a deli- 
cate person as one more mild?” 

Answer: If the delicacy be due to a general 
decline of health, owing to weakness of organic 
function, and not tu distinct disease, we would 
say that Minnesota offers a climate in the main 
favorable for restoration, but we advise the 
patient to go to that State early in the year, say 
in the month of April, and remain there, so that 
on the approach of winter he or she may become 
acclimated. We think it a mistake in feeble peo- 
ple to go to such a region on the approach of 
winter. We think consumptives and those who 
are enfeebled by disease of a special kind would 





better winter further south. Numerous places 
might be mentioned where the atmosphere is dry 
and soft, and comparatively equable. 


CORPULENCY.— Question : What do you 
think of the much advertised “‘ Anti-Fat Reme- 
dy?” a. ©. 

Answer : It is stated on good authority, for in- 
stance by the British Medical Journal, that the 
* Anti-Fat Rerfiedy”’ is an extract of the Fucus 
Vesiculosus ; and that the plant itself is largely 
used as a food for pigs and by no means interferes 
with their growth. The writerin the B. YW. J. says 
that he visited a sty to verify the fact that it was 
really the Fucus which the pigs were getting. 
Now as pigs are deemed of little value unless 
they are fat, it would seem inconsistent to ordi- 
nary people to allow pigs to feed upon an article 
which prevents an accumulation of fatty tissue. 
But aside from this view we have no confidence 
whatever in the preparation. 


LOVE AND HOME.—Qvuestion : I would 
very respectfully like to hear the views of the 
JOURNAL and its correspondents on the follow- 
ing assertion: ‘“‘A home without love as its 
foundation is worse than no home. Do you not 
think so?’ This occurred in a letter from a 
lady friend. In my answer I assumed that love 
had little to do with making a pleasant or a hap- 
py home ; if congeniality between the parties did 
not exist, all the love in the universe could 
not make them happy. C..8. 

Answer; To discuss fairly this matter would 
require much more space than can be given here. 
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First, we must consider the nature of love. 
Science recognizes Amativeness as the basic ele- 
ment in domestic association, the essential feat- 
ure in the family tie. We scarcely can under- 
stand how true congeniality may exist between 
husband and wife without some influence ema- 
nating from Amativeness. Mere friendship will 
not bind people together in the relation of hus- 
band and wife, for the reason there is not enough 
of intensity in the sentiment per se, so too with 
the sentiment of parental love. Conjugality comes 
nearest to Amativeness, and we think that its in- 
fluence is very important in the home relation. 
We could not conceive a truly congenial marriage 
without Conjugality. There must be personal 
sacrifice ou both sides, subordination of personal 
opinion to secure harmony and happiness; but 
when such sacrifices are looked on from a mat- 
ter-of-fact point of view, the conduct of the 
married parties will assume a very prosaic, 
sturdy, passive tone, and indifference to the 
high, warm, and holy sentiments will prevail 
finally in their relations. 


UNEVEN FOREHEAD. — Question: Do 
the protuberances or the irregular surfaces of 
the forehead show unusual development of the 
underlying portions of the brain; or, on the 
other hand, is it the indentations which denote 
unusual deficiency in this department of the 
brain ? ; H. 

Answer; The irregularities of surface may be 
due to bony growth—matter which is largely de- 
pendent upon temperament. The skilled phre- 
nologist has no trouble in discriminating be- 
tween mere bone and development of brain. 
People who buve large cavities at the root of the 
nose show a ridgy, projecting outline. If, how- 
ever, there be a smooth surface, the part which 
is more prominent indicates a larger deyelop- 
ment of the organs in that region. We frequently 
meet with heads which in the ecnter of the fore- 
head show a marked indentation, the surface be- 
ing characterized by smoothness. In such cases 
the organ of Eventuality is moderate while Com- 
parison above, and Individuality and Form be- 
low, are large. 


STUDY - TIME.—Qvwestion : Is it injuri- 
ous for an early riser to devote the time until 
breakfast studying books of heavy or concrete 
science ? H. R. 

Answer; You may take a ten-minute walk in 
open air and then sit down to your books and 
read or atudy until the bell rings. We regard 
the morning hours as the best for the purpose of 
mental exercise. An hour so employed will not 
be injurious to the body. 


LIsPING.—B. W.—Practice reading every 
day. Commence at first to read very slowly, 
watching against the unpleasant sibillation ; you 





can, we think, in time overcome the disposition 
of the tongue to produce a lisping sound. 


STATE NICKNAMES.—Taking the States 
in alphabetical order, their nicknames, as far as 
we can ascertain at present, are as follows : 

Alabama, Lizard State ; Arkansas, Tootb-pick ; 
California, Golden State ; Colorado, Rover ; Con- 
necticut, Wooden Nutmeg ; Delaware, Musk- 
rat, otherwise the Blue Hen’s Chicken ; Florida, 
the Beaver State; Illinois, Sucker ; Indiana, 
Hoosier; lowa, Hawk-Eye; Kansas, the Jay- 
Hawker; Kentucky, Corn Cracker; Louisiana, 
Creole ; Maine, Fox, otherwise Lumber; Mary- 
land, Gray Vampire; Michigan, Wolverine ; 
Minnesota, Gopher; Mississippi, Tadpole ; Mis- 
souri, Puke; Massachusetts, Bay State; Ne- 
braska, Big Eaters; Nevada, Sage-Hen; New 
Hampshire, Old Granite; New Jersey, Blue, 
sometimes Clam Catcher ; New York, Knicker- 
bocker or Empire; North Carolina, Old Tar; 
Ohio, Buckeye ; Oregon, White Foot, or Hard 
Case ; Pennsylvania, Broadbrim ; Rhode Island, 
Gun Flint; South Carolina, Palmetto or Wea- 
sel; Tennessee, Whelp; Texas, Beef-Head; 
Vermont, Green Mountain; Virginia, Pitch; 
Wisconsin, Badger. 


Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
Number. 
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ited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's ersonal views,and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





THE SOCIETY FOR GUIDING CHILDREN 
DEFENDED.—-Zditor PARENOLOGICAL JOURNAL :— 
When I wrote “The Socicty for Guiding Chil- 
dren” the thought of discussion was far from 
me. Even now a monthly journal seems a very 
unsatisfactory medium fo: it. But I find my 
“Society” so misinterpreted by ‘‘ Cousin Con- 
stance,”’ that I feel constrained to make an ex 
planation. 

I admit that the heading to my article was cal- 
culated to mislead. If I had said, ‘‘A Society 
for the Assistance of Parents in finding the Best 
Methods for Guiding Children,” it would have 
been more explanatory. Still, I thought what 
followed made its object so clear that I might 
with safety, for the sake of brevity, put merely 
the final aim of the association in the caption, 
leaving the means through which this was to be 
reached for consideration in the body of the 
article. 

When my eyes fell on the heading, “Home, 
the Training-Place for Children,” I began eager- 
ly to read, glad that so important a subject was 
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presented to us. What was my amazement to 
find tiat I had been understood as suggesting a 
society to do away with home training. Far be 
it from me. As to the place for training chil- 
dren ‘‘ Cousin Constance’? and I do not differ— 
though I like the word “ guiding” a little better. 
Home is emphatically the place ; and I urge the 
formation of such societies, that parents may 
come to its meetings and gather to take into 
their homes that which will enable them both to 
realize the responsibilities a home puts upon 
them, and enlighten them on the best means by 
which they can be met. In the May Number I 
certainly convey that idea when I say that near- 
1y all trades and professions have associations 
for the interchange of ideas, and thereby gain 
much juformation that is helpful in their various 
callings ; and I believe there are not many parents 
80 wise that they could gain nothing from such 
meetings. (If such do exist, they ought to join 
the association for the benefit of others). 

But if [ advocate teachers’ conventions, must I 
be understvod as desiring the removal of schools, 
as advocating that some other place be substi- 
tuted? No; itis to establish the school. Just 
so this ‘“‘Society’’ is for the home—to prepare 
for and assist parents in home training, not to 
supplant or supplement it. 

That the members of this society disagreed is 
not stranze—I have never seen two parents who 
agreed exactly regarding the training of children ; 
and a larger number could not be expected to 
agree on :il ;o nts—more especially as they rep- 
resented various classes in society. 

To arrive at what I want to say now, I must 
quote and requote : 

““One man asked, ‘ How shall I keep my chil- 
dren from swinging on the gates ?’ 

“*Give them a good licking,’ said one of the 
floggers. 

“*Give them something better tu swing on,’ 
was answered, and out of that grew the gymna- 
sium.” 

The above quotation ‘‘Cousin Constance” 
makes from my article, and then proceeds as 
follows: 

**Wus not the question of that father a virtual 
admission that he had no control of his chil- 
dren? and the reply of the anti-flogger seems to 
embody the whole gist of modern teaching, 
* Buy the child off; if he will swing on the gate, 
don’t compel him to desist, but hire his obe- 
dience.’’’ 

To the qustion asked regarding the admission 
made by that father, I anewer a decided No. If 
he had asked, How can 1? eéte., it might have 
been so construed. It might also be easily an- 
swered. Any man of ordinary muscle can easily 
compel his children to desist from swinging on 
the gates. Even the benighted flogger suggested 
how it could be done. It was not, How can 1? 

but, How shall I? 





This is the question of a man who recognizes 
the fact that there may be a good way and a bad 
way of doing the same thing; and the reply of 
the anti-flogger embodies a grand principle— 
“embodies the gist of modern teaching.” 
“ Cousin Constance” says : 

“ Give them something better to swing on.” 
Cail it “‘ buying off’? or what you please—our 
children have a right to the use of all their 
powers, and it is our duty as parents who desire 
their broadest, highest, grandest development to 
provide them witi lawfui, harmless means for 
the exercise of those powers. 

If my child marks on the wall, it may be 
“buying off’ to give her a slate and pencil ora 
picce of paper, or, better still, a blackboard. 
Nevertheless, I believe it to be far higher wisdom 
than simply to ‘“‘compel her to desist” from 
marking on the wall and furnish her no substi- 
tute on which her ability to mark may lawfully 
be exercised. 

Can we look over the world, present and past, 
and sce what restraining, cramping, and dwarfing 
have not done for it, and not cry out for some- 
thing better? 

As for “‘ the sturdiness of principle that charac- 
terized the rod age”—well, ask the Baptists 
and Quakers whut they think of the sturdiness 
of principle manifested by the Puritans a century 
or two ago. 

Just a word on lumping responsibility, and I 
close: We have to “lump responsibility,” when 
we support prisons and poor-houses, Why not 
do the “lumping” in a preventive way? If the 
families in each community would “lump it” 
or each go by itself and get a gymnasium, 
which would amuse and at the same time de- 
velop the muscjes, a museum which would train 
the observation, a good library which would 
nourish the intellect, and a work-room which 
would educate the mechanical talent of their 
children, we might hope for a smaller lump of 
paupers and criminals. JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 


THE NATIONAL WANT: A CONSOLI- 
DATED REPUBLIC ; WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A RE- 
ORGANIZATION.—Ziditors PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL:—When the United States Government was 
established, it was pro)ably the best that could 
be devised for that time, when unbroken forests, 
roamed by nomadic tribes, filled the greater part 
of the country, the telegraph, railroads, and 
steamboats being uninvented, The Federal Gov- 
ernment not being able to govern the nation 
properly in the old stage-coach and wagon-road 
days, and when Republican government was an 
experiment, it was well enough to have separate 
governments in the States. The idea of our fore- 
fathers, however, was that both Federal and State 
governments should be economically and pa- 
triotically administered, and that politics should 
by no means be made a business as it is by most 
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of our “statesmen” of the present day. The | public. Troops can be sent to San Francisco 


existence of the Republic for more than a hun- 
dred years has clearly demonstrated that Re- 
publican government is no longer an experiment 
here, but during that time we have experienced 
many dangers and evils under our Constitution. 
The cardinal doctrines of the Constitution, such 
as relate to liberty, equa] rights, the freedom of 
speech and of the press, the right to bear arms, 
ete., are eternal—* not for a day, but for all time 
to come.” But there always have been incon- 
sistencies in it, and all our difficulties have 
arisen from “State rights’? dogmas. The late 
war was perpetrated by States, and the excite- 
ment attending the results of the last Presidential 
election was brought on by two or three States. 
In fact, under the present system the State gov- 
ernments are sovereign, but not the people—it 
should be “sovereign people,” not “sovereign 
States.” 

There have been, and are now, men in the 
United States Senate whose tities are not clear, 
and frequently it has been demonstrated that 
Legislatures have been bribed. It was formerly 
considered that Senators, elected by the States, 
were wiser ana abler than Representatives, elect- 
ed by the people. But is there more wis- 
dom in the Senate now than in the House of 
Representatives? Are the party politicians to 
be trusted ratber than the people in the election 
of law-makers ? 

It is said that Washington was opposed to 
State governments in his day, even considering 
them unnecessary. However, some of the States 
wanted slavery, and perhaps this was the 
strongest incentive to “State rights.” There is 
such a thing as stupid veneration for the Con- 
stitution as it is, whereas it wou!d be the part 
of wisdom to eliminate the evil from the supreme 
law of the land and retain the good. Whenever 
experience teaches that there are great evils to 
which we are subjected under the present sys- 
tem, it should be modified or changed, and, in 
fact, the Constitution itself authorizes this very 
thing. 

It behooves the people, then, to take into con- 
sideration the necessity of a change, as the pre- 
amble in the Federal Constitution says, ‘‘ In or- 
der to form a more perfect union, establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and far posterity.”” Every intelligent person 
must admit, except party politicians, that these 
blessings ure not secured nowadays under our 
present system of triple government. It is 
easier now for the President of the United States 
to govern the whole nation—as much as it need 
be—-by means of telegraphs, railroads, etc., than 
it was for the Governor of New York to govern 
this State in the days of the fathers of the Re- 





now quicker than they could be from Washing- 
ton to New York at that time. 

What should be done, then? A national con- 
vention should be called, the people exercising 
great care in the selection of delegates, exclud- 
ing in the main the party politicians, only send- 
ing the wisest, most honest and patriotic of all 
classes. They should change the Constitution 
so as to abolish all State governments, leaving 
Congress to make all laws, except purely local; 
making all officers such as sheriffs, etc., Federal 
instead of State officers; abolishing all State 
taxes ; the property of the States to revert to 
the Federal Government, and the State debts to 
be assumed by the latter; the organic national 
laws not to exceed fifty, and those of the mu- 
nicipalities not to exceed ten, both codes not to 
exceed a certain number of sections and words 
for each law; making municipal policemen 
the custodians of the Federal as well as local 
laws; all officers, including postmasters and 
policemen, to be elected by the people, Congress 
having power to impeach any officer for cause ; 
the President to be elected by the people, abolish- 
ing the Electoral College ; Senatorial districts to 
be established throughout the nation, and Sena- 
tors elected by the people, or the Senate to be 
abolished altogether ; several grades of tribunals, 
consisting of twelve men each, elected by the 
people, to supersede courts and the farce of trial 
by jury; the majority of the members of each 
tribunal to decide the case; abolishing the 
United States Supreme Court, with the right of 
appeal to Congress from the tribunals ; prohibit- 
ing the. Government from creating any interest- 
bearing debt in the future ; the Indian reserva- 
tions to be broken up and the Indians given 
citizenship and the right to live where they 
please, amenable to the laws of the land, and tu 
earn their own living; a good system of free- 
schools, and the laws made so simple and plaia 
as to be read in schools as part of the pupil’s 
education ; the term of office of the President to 
be six years, ineligible for a second successive 
term; making local policemen and all officers 
strictly responsible to the Federal Government 
for all outrages they perpetrate; limiting the 
number of officers to the lowest possible num- 
ber; Senators not to hold office, as Senators, for 
more than six successive years, and Representa- 
tives not more than four; the revenues to be 
raised mainly by stamps to be sold at the post- 
offices ; free trade treaties to be established with 
other nations; gold and silver coins of all kinds 
to be made legal tender in any amount, the sub- 
sidiary coins to be of the same value as repre- 
sented on their face, as formerly ; Treasury 
notes, redeemable in gold and silver, to be main- 
tained as legal tenders, and all others speedily 
retired ; ten years after the adoption of the Con- 
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stitution the rights of suffrage and eligibility to 
all offices to be conferred upon women. 

After having framed a Constitution embraciug 
the foregoing or similar provisions, the Conven- 
tion could submit it to a vote of the people for 
adoption or rejection, but, however, retaining all 
the best features of the present Constitution. If 
the people would have such a Government they 
must establish it themselves, for if they leave it 
to either of the two ruling parties nothing will 
be done—professional politicians are more con- 
cerned about the spoils of office and how to ob- 
tain them, than they are about political economy 
and the liberty and welfare of the people. 

The advantages of a consolidated Republic 
can not be fully set forth in an article like this, 
but if the wise men of the country—not the poli- 
ticians—would consider this matter thoroughly, 
no doubt they would come to the conclusion 
that consolidation is the best thing for the coun- 
try now, both as a means of political economy 
and the perpetuation of the Government and of 
the liberties of the people. 

F. M. MURCHISON, 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


Consvtt the lips for « opinions, the conduct 
for convictions. 


Ir is an old adage that the tongue can not be 
easily bridled. But itis easily bit. 


THE generality of men expend the early part 
of their lives in contributing to render the Jatter 
part miserable. 

Ovr motives are never quite so good as we 
think, and never quite so bad as our enemies 
suppose. Our best is inwoven with evil, and our 
worst, let us hope, has some strands of good. 
Only God can unravel the complexity.— Hdward 
Bggleston. 

Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 

Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 

That other, where we see as we are seen, 

Do forge a life-long trouble for ourselves 

By taking true for false, or false for true ! 
—Alfred Tennyson. 

Notutne cuts the sinews of exertion sooner 
thun to set before ourselves a low standard of 
otiainment. Let a young man say to himself: 
*“*T shall never be anything very great in the 
world,” he will be likely to be something very 
small. 


A FATHER inquires of his son whether he can 
construe Homer ; if he understands Horace, and 
can translate Virgil; but seldom does he ask, 
or examine, or think whether he can restrain his 
passions, whether he is grateful, generou:, hu- 
mane, compassionate, just, and benevolent. 





MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
1s relished by the wisest men.” 


A maw has invented a chair that can be ad- 
justed to eight hundred different positions. It 
is designed for a boy to sit in when he goes to 
church. 

“Tat prisoner has a very smooth counte- 
nance,” said the judge to the sheriff. ‘* Yes,” 
responded the sheriff, ‘‘he was ironed just be- 
fore he was brought in.” 

** Diesy, will you take some of that butter ?”’ 
“Thank you, ma’am ; I belong to the temper- 
ance society—can’t take anything strong,” re- 
plied Digby. 

One hour after an ‘‘old master” had painted 
the name of a patent medicine on a big rock a 
cow came along, licked it off, and died before 
sundown. No diagram necessary for pointing 
the moral of this item. 

“Mr. PEELROD,” said she, according to the 
Graphic, ‘‘ Mr. Peelrod, we have for breakfast 
the glyptocephalus cynoglossus.” (Peelrod had 
always been used to calling them flounders when 
fishing on a Sunday at the Harlem wharves). 


An emaciated humorist, who had been sick 
for a long time, was required by his doctor to 
have a large mustard plaster put on his chest. 
“Look here, doctor, isn’t that a great deal of 
mustard, when the quantity of meat is taken 
into consideration ?”’ asked the sufferer. 


MIsTREss (to new arrival, who had been sent 
to put a Jetter into the lamp-post box).—‘* Why, 
Bridget, where have you been all this time ?’’ 
Bridget—‘‘ Where have I been, ma’am? Sure 
I’ve heen with theletther, ma’am.’’ Mistress— 
“T know that; but what kept you so long, and 


| why didn’t you put the letter into the box as I 


told you?’ Bridget (with desperate emphasis) 
—‘* Why didn’t I! sure enough! Didn’t I go 
to ivery wan o’ thim, and the doors of thim 
boxes was all locked, ma’am. I’m kilt intirely 
wid travellin’ round the shtreets all day, so I 


” 
am. 
_ 


PERSONAL. 


Rev. JosePH PARKER, the eminent Congrega- 
tional minister of London, is in the United 
States for a brief visit. 

Oe BULL, the famous violinist, died oe 
ly at his old home, Bergen, in Norway, in the 
latter part of August. He was over seventy 
years of age, but had planned a fresh concert 
tour and had returned to Norway for a visit. 

SanpDFoRD R. GirrorD, one of our best known 
and emirent artists, died in New York on the 
29th of August. Mr. Gifford’s technique was of 
a high order. His pictures made Amcricans 
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acquainted with the scenery of Italy and Egypt 
in a realistic way, so faithful were his drawing 
and atmospheric effects. He was but fifty-seven. 


Deatn OF Gen. A. J. Myer.—The appearance 
of the Monthly Weather Review for July, reminds 
us of the recent death of Gen. A. J. Myer, the 
chief signal officer. We regret his loss to the 
country, for the order and efficiency displayed 
in the working of the Weather Service of the 
United States are largely duc to his enterprise 
and scientific skill. His death was sudden, the 
result of organic disease with which he had 
been afflicted for several years. 


NANTUCKET, Mass., is the birthplace of James 
and Francis Lawrence, and Mary, their sister, 
the widow of the late Edward Paddock, triplets, 
all living, and now more than 70 years old. They 
have a sister living in Providence, R. L, and two 
brothers in California, George A. and Frederic 
W., all older than themselves. Their father, 
just before their birth, sailed for Virginia, and 
was never afterward heard from. 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seck to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





SOCIALISM, WITH PRELUDES ON CUR- 
RENT Events. By Joseph Cook. 12mo, pp. 
307. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 


.We have elsewhere stated, and it has been 
stated by writers of public eminence, that Mr. 
Cook is a literary and oratorical phenomenon. 
He writes and speaks for special purposes. His 
matter is based always upon personal obserya- 
tion and careful research—and as it concerns 
Jiving topics, the interests of every life, the rich 
and the poor, science and morals, it is valuable 
for the information it contains and for the sug- 
gestions it offers. This is particularly true of 
“Socialism ”—the latest volume of the “ Boston 
Monday Lectures.” : 

A digest of the topics considered in this vol- 
ume is furnished by the Introduction, and may 
be appropriately added here so that the readers 
may obtain an idea of the nature of Mr. Cook’s 
discussion. 

First we have: a consideration of the perils of 





and fourth Lectures make up a defense of the prin- 
ciple of self-help as opposed to that of State help, 
as the hope of the poor. In Lectures fourth and 
fifth, the experiments in co-operative industry in 
European countries are described. Tenement- 
house and overcrowded city populations receive 
attention in the sixth. High-school education is 
earnestly supported as a source of united citizen- 
ship in the seventh. Lecture eighth considers 
the value of Sunday as a day of religious worship 
and rest from secular employment ; its sanitary 
relations are indicated. Next, or in Lecture 
ninth, we have an examination of the influence 
of alcohol on the mind and body, in accordance 
with late physiological researches. And the last 
Lecture is an appeal in behalf of woman’s right 
to the ballot in its special connection with tem- 
perance and education. ; 


THE UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. By W.D. 
Howells, author of ‘The Lady of the Aroos- 
took,” “A Chance Acquaintance,”’ etc. 12mo, 
pp. 419. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. 

Mr. Howells has produced so many books 
that on recalling the list we can scarcely think 
of him as yet a comparatively young man. Such, 
however, he is, and American literature is, we 


—1, | think, to be congratulated thereupon, because in 


his late productions he has indicated a capability 
of invention, an understanding of character, and 
a degree of management in arranging his person- 
ages that entitle him toa place at least in the 
front rank of American novelists. Indeed, ac- 
cording to foreign criticism, he is fully abreast 
with the one other writer who is considered 
worthy of mention in a select list of the living 
writers who adorn English prose. 

In “The Undiscovered Country” Mr. Howells 
enters upon a fresh field for the delineation of 
character and the expression of sentiment and 
passion. He, in fact, presents us with a psycho- 
logical study of which the central object is 
Spiritualism. In Dr. Boynton he personifics 
well the vague indefiniteness of a highly organ- 
ized mind which has become enthralled by mys- 
ticism, and pursues a phantom of his imagina- 
tion in the hope of finally solving the riddles of 
death—uand the hereafter. In Egeria, delicate and 
susceptible to extremes, we have a motherless 
girl whose affectionate, devoted spirit is sub- 
ject to the will of her infatuated father, who be- 
holds in her a suitable instrumert or “‘ medium” 
for his researches. - 

In Ford the journalist we have a capital ropre- 
sentation of a well-poised mind, inclined to in- 
vestigation in things of the psychological type. 
The life among the Shakers into which Mr. Boyn- 
ton’s ‘* possession’ precipitates Egeria and him- 
self is very skillfully pictured, and its effect upon 


our institutions and society from susceptibility to | the girl, restoring her physical self and reanimat- 
communistic and socialistic disease. The third | ing ner pe sonality, is agreeably aud navurally 
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described. The best part of the book, of course, 
is found in the conversations between Ford and 
Dr. Boynton, when the latter is dying—and in the 
quiet but effective love-making between Egeria 
and the journalist. Mr. Howells does not reveal 
to the world aught that can dispel the mystery of 
“The Undiscovered Country,” but helps some- 
what to indicate the nature of the illusion which 
people entertain who trust professional wonder- 
workers, 


—_—— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae Norra American Review. Current 
numbers received ; the September Number con- 
tains several very interesting articles, namely : 
the Ruins of Central America; Trial of Mrs. 
Surrat; Personality of God; Steamboat Dis- 
asters. Dr. J. M. Beard reviews recent works on 
the Brain ‘and Nerves, saying in one place that 
“the psychological analysis of a little child is 
worth more than that of a whole managerie. 
He who knows well the mind of a little boy or girl 
is already an expert in psychology ;”, with which 
all phrenologists will concur fully. Another 
statement of his which we very heartily wel- 
come is “that few of the pages which have been 
written by the million on the relations of mind 
and brain are worth the reading.” ‘A large 
work on this subject in our present science is 
its own condemnation.” Another statement, 
which we can not accept, is “the belief that 
there is will, volition, or a force outside of, or 
independent of, the brain, or the mind, a sepa- 
rate, distinct special faculty or organization of 
faculties, is as baseless as that in astrology, 
alchemy, and spiritualism.” If Dr. Beard in 
this statement had left out the alternative “or 
the mind,’’ we could better understand his 
meaning. It seems to us that he begs the ques- 
tion in this apparently very emphatic assertion 
by introducing those three little words. 


Browne’s PHONOGRAPHIC MontTHLy (New 
York) for 1879, a copy of which, in its neat indigo 
cover of cloth has been received from the editor, 
is spirited and purpose-full from beginning to 
end. Various matters of interest to shorthand 
writers are described, and lively controversies 
with reference to this or that “‘ system” of pho- 
nography here and there spice the pages of near- 
ly every number. Indeed, we think the polem- 
ical is almost too conspicuous a feature. The 
engraved illustrations from the every-day 
practice of phouographers are very interesting, 
as well as instructive, to the student in short- 
hand. Mr. Browne evidently advocates the 
Benn Pitman style of writing, and with not a 
little warrant, considering its simplicity of ar- 
rangement and the facility with which it may be 
acquired. 





Tue TuHeEosopuHist for June and July has 
arrived from its far-away office of publication, 
Bombay, India. It shows an evident improve- 
ment in the spirit of its management. We note 
in the June Number, that magnetism appears to 
have reawakened attention in Paris and other 
cities. Societies have been organized in Paris 
with dispensaries in which the treatment of dis- 
ease by magnetism is applied. At Vicnna the 
mesmeric experiments and cures of a Danish 
physician named Hansen, having astonished the 
public, and at St. Petersburg, even, some eminent 
savants are looking into magnetism and spiritual- 
ism. The Theosophist cxpects great results from 
this awakening. 

Versatim Report of a Vegetarian and Tem- 
perance Féte given to His Most Serene Highness 
the Prince of Mantua and Montferrat. An inter- 
esting document, by the way, particularly re- 
specting its details of the numerous vegetarian 
dishes supplied to feed the twelve hundred per- 
sons present at the féte, and also descriptions of 
their dress, and of the plate, jewels, paintings, 
and antiquities exhibited. If one doubt the re- 
sources of the vegetarian diet, let him read this 
document and he will be convinced of their in- 
definite latitude. 

ALCOHOL AND THE CHURCH. By Robert 8. 
Pitman, LL.D., Associate Justice of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts. Price 10 cts. 


Wrnxe anp Trotu. By Felix Arbuthnot, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Is a condensed statement of double 
value to the temperance advocate, 


Moperate Drinxine. Is ita Gain? Froma 
scientific point of view. By Benjamin W. Rich- 
ardson, M.D., F.R.S. Price 20 cts. 

Wrz Porsons. @RESCRIBING ALCOHOLICS, by 
John Blackmore, M.D., is an earnest setting 
forth of the opinion, that alcoholic beverages of 
whatever name are poisons and not foods, con- 
sequently their use in the sick-room is alto- 
gether unnecessary, if not injurious, 

All of the above are published by the National 
Temperance Society, New York, at 5 cents each. 

Tue Eciectic MaGazive of Foreign Litera- 
ture for September, contains a fine steel portrait 
of the late George Grote, the eminent English 
historian, besides a series of articles indicating 
the excellent taste of the editor us a sifter of 
current literature. 


UNITED WE StTanD, DivipeD we FALL; or, 
The Blue and the Gray. A patriotic song and 
ehorus. Words by J. C. Winter; music by 
Charlie Stewart. Price 40 cents. F. W. Helm- 
wick, Cincinnati, O., publisher. 


Tue “ AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MIoROSCOPY”’ 
improves with age. To those interested at all 
in the analysis of the Invisible, this Monthly 
must be indispensable. 





